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Parliamentary Papers. Correspondence relating to Affghanistan. 
Bombay Times, 1842, 1843. 


Jarrative of the War in Afghanistan. By Captain H. Havevocx. 


The Expedition into Afghanistan. By Dr. J. ATKinson, Super- 
intending Surgeon of the Bengal Division. 

Rough Notes of the Campaign in Scinde and Afghanistan. By 
Captain James OuTRAM. 


Campaign of the Army of the Indus. By R. H. Kennepy, 1/.D. 
Superintending Surgeon to the Bombay column of the Force. 


Outline of the Operations of the British Troops in Scinde and 
Affghanistan, betwixt November 1838, and November 1842; 
Bombay Monthly Times, published February \st, March \st, 
April 1st, 1843. 


Narrative of a Journey to Kalét, including an Account of the In- 
surrection at that place in 1840. By Cuarves Masson, Esq. 


The Military Operations at Cabul, with a Journal of Imprisonment 
in Afghanistan. By Lieut. Vincent Eyre. 


A Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan, in 1841, 1842. By 
Lapy SALE. 


In our May Number we entered into an examination of the 
reasons upon which the invasion of Affghanistan was founded, 
and expressed the opinion to which that examination had con- 
ducted us. We now proceed to redeem our promise of offering 
some notice of the manner in which the great and unjust scheme 
was carried out ; and, if our space will allow it, something like 
a sketch of the beginning, middle, and end,—if the end is yet 
come,—of that strange and tragic drama. The incidents them- 
selves are sufficiently exciting to attract the attention of those 
even who read merely for the gratification of curiosity, or for 
amusement; and for all those who find any meaning in the 
course of human events, few passages in recent history contain 
a deeper moral. 

The interest which attaches to the late events in Affghanistan 
has in some degree extended to the earlier progress of the war, 
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and it is probable that the works which come first in the list at 
the head of our article have been more generally read in the 
year 1843 than they were at the date of their publication. We 
do not name them with the purpose of criticising to any great 
extent their literary claims to attention. 

To those who feel any historical interest in the subject, any 
wish to know what really happened, and how, they will all be 
more or less interesting; though going to a certain extent over 
the same ground, they present the variety of incident and 
character which is to be expected from Journals; and the 
general impression derived from the comparison of three or four 
will be nearer historical truth than would be that arising from 
any one. 

Captain Havelock’s is, we believe, the generally received 
military history of Lord Keane’s campaign in Affghanistan. In 
addition to a clear and spirited account of the campaign, it 
contains sundry interspersed observations on its conduct, and 
these seem to be written with honesty and freedom. Captain 
Havelock is a decided admirer of the policy which dictated the 
invasion of Affghanistan; and, we presume that he includes in 
his estimate of the duties of an aide-de-camp to the general com- 
manding a division of the invading force, a pretty thorough- 
going partizanship on the side of the king whose cause we 
embraced. He believes entirely in the dangerous approach, 
grasping ambition, and injustice of Russia, and draws from his 
belief curious inferences to guide the conduct of England. 
Apparently, the best way to encounter injustice and ambition is 
to imitate them. He frankly asserts the propriety of subjecting 
to our influence, that is subduing, all states lying between our 
Indian frontier and the Russian empire. “ ‘Those who are not 
decidedly for us,” he says, “ may be justly assumed to be unequi- 
vocally against us,” and may, of course, be treated accordingly. 

Dr. Atkinson carries even farther than Captain Havelock the 
view of the case which we presume was then the fashionable 
one among the employés of the Indian government. He is, 
what a writer in the Bombay Times somewhere calls him, the 
“courtly” historian of Shah Soojah; he is indeed an enthusiast 
in his favour, and, on the occasion of taking Ghuznee, becomes 
his self-elected poet laureate, putting into the mouth of Mahomed 
of Ghuznee a series of verses, descriptive of the coming golden 
age of Affghanistan, as bad as if they had proceeded from a 
genuine Mahometan Whitehead or Pye; singularly unpoetic, and, 
alas! even more inauspiciously unprophetic. We might, if we 
pleased, give our readers some specimens, which, compared with 
the subsequent facts, are so curiously and literally contradictory 
that they are as amusing as anything ludicrous on such a subject 
can be; but we abstain, merely recommending Dr. Atkinson, 
whose beautiful lithographed sketches of the scenery of the 
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march are certainly more attractive than his poetry, to express 
his enthusiasm hereafter by the pencil only. 

It is curious, as illustrative of the careless ignorance of the 
feelings of the Affghan nation, which prevailed even after the 
conclusion of Lord Keane’s expedition, to compare the views 
given by these two writers of the popularity of the English and 
Shah Soojah in Affghanistan, with each other and with the 
event. In Captain Havelock’s opinion, the Affghans disliked 
the Shah, but were delighted with the prospect of living under 
the just and settled rule of the English. In Dr. Atkinson’s— 
but we must give in his own words his exhibition of the mutual 
feelings of the English and Affghans :— 

“ The power which raised him (the Shah) to the throne is the principal 
drawback on his popularity. J¢ is difficult for the people rightly to comprehend 
the policy which influenced that measure. They can see nothing in our advance 
to Cabul but a scheme of conquest...” (What extraordinary dulness on their 
part!) “The Affghans are the most bigoted, arrogant, and intolerant people 
imaginable, and they equally detest our interference, our customs, and our 
creed. They look upon us at once with dread and contempt; subdued and 
prostrate as they are by our power, they yet despise us as a race of infidels, 
and, without one quality to warrant their being numbered generally among 
the class of civilized beings, they have, nevertheless, vanity enough to 
suppose that we have not sufficient penetration to detect and suspect their 
subterfuges and cunning, their doublings and deceit.” 

Subsequent events may, perhaps, be thought to have shown 
that this vanity, at least, was not ill founded. “ Odisse quem 
leseris,” is a proverbially common feeling; and if Dr. Atkinson 
is to be regarded as the exponent of English feeling towards the 
Affghans, here is as strong an example of it as we recollect to have 
met with. The Affghans have saved us the trouble of solving the 
intricate knot of these contradictions—by cutting it asunder. 

If there are any of our readers to whom Captain, now Major, 
Outram’s name has not become familiar by the recent despatches 
of the Indian mail, we can only tell them these “ Rough Notes” 
contribute to vindicate for him the reputation he enjoys of 
being a judicious, active, and daring soldier; that he appears 
throughout the campaign in Affghanistan, to have been the 
officer on all occasions selected for any service which might 
seem more peculiarly to require these qualities; that he has 
chased more refractory chiefs, captured more strongholds, and, 
in a rough way, for the time, pacified a greater extent of rough 
country than any one on record; and, finally, that he has the 
credit of having, in the character of Resident at Hyderabad, 
done all that could be done by a moderate, prudent, and humane 
servant of his government to prevent or defer the destructive 
crisis of conflict to which, ever since the great aggressive move 
of Lord Auckland, things in Scinde have been constantly 
tending—a reputation, if equally merited with the rest of his 
honours, how infinitely preferable to them all! 

The last on our list of works relating to the early campaigns 
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in Affghanistan is Dr. Kennedy’s, and to us it is the most pleas- 
ing, partly as echoing our own feelings on the policy of the 
war, though generally in a light and satirical tone. It contains, 
however, the following remarkable passage, which is very striking 
when we consider that it appeared before any facts or surmises 
could have been thought to justify it. But there is no wonder 
that the spirit of indignant denunciation of wrong should for 
once be one with the spirit of prophecy. 

“The day of reckoning is not come yet; but it will come, and bring with 
it results at which the ear of him that heareth of them shall tingle.” 

We are not able to refer at this moment to the passage, but 
these are, we think, nearly the exact expressions. Did not the 
tidings of the winter of 1841 make the ear of every hearer 
throughout Europe to tingle? 

For the rest, Dr. Kennedy is a pleasant and lively writer, a 
bit of a humorist, a bit of a philosopher, and as humorist and 
philosopher should be, a kind-hearted man. He loses his bag- 
gage by thieves, in the Bolan Pass,—it is very annoying ; but it 
does not make him approve of the wholesale executions by which 
Sir J. Keane thought it right to terrify the plunderers: his 
natural inclination is to laugh at the follies of men, but he can 
express just and earnest indignation when the crime predomi- 
nates over the folly. His last visit at Cabool is to the tomb of 
Baber, his last at Ghuznee to the tomb of Mahmoud, where the 
Superintending Surgeon to the Bombay Column of the Army of the 
Indus meditates on the transitory nature of human grandeur. 
“¢ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,’ repeated I to myself, as I 
wondered what had become of the Sultan’s Chief of the medical 
department.” 

The “ Outline of Operations,” in the monthly Bombay Times, 
is, in fact, a history of the Affghan war,—a history which we 
should gladly see rescued from the perishable (and often illegible) 
columns of an Indian newspaper, and transformed into a more 
permanent shape. The number published on the 1st of February 
contains the account of Lord Keane’s campaign. The inquiry 
into the causes of the war appears in the March number, and is 
illustrated by many despatches and parts of despatches which 
were never laid before Budieeest, and of some of which we 
gratefully availed ourselves in our recent article. The last, 
which we have just received, carries the history to the end of 
1840. The writer is no friend of the originators of the war, 
but the grounds on which his view is supported are such as 
hardly admit of misrepresentation, and lie open to the judgment 
of every one. In the history of the war itself, his facts are ap- 
parently collected with care, and generally supported by the 
military memoir-writers of the campaign; and his estimate of 
the characters and conduct of individuals has every appearance 
of impartiality. 
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Such are the principal sources from which a knowledge of the 
earlier progress of the war may be sought. Mr. Masson’s work, 
to which we shall hereafter refer, contains an account by an 
eye-witness and actor in many of the scenes he describes, of the 
Khelat insurrection in 1840; “an episode merely,” as he says, 
“of the great political drama enacted west of the Indus,” but 
not the least interesting, nor the least painful part of the drama. 
Upon works which, like Lady Sale’s and Lieutenant Eyre’s 
Journals, are in every one’s hands, it is almost superfluous to 
offer any general remarks. Though, of course, indebted for the 
avidity with which they have been read, mainly, to the curiosity 
felt in reference to their subject, they are yet intrinsically enti- 
tled to much praise: they are most interesting records of events 
which no record could make quite uninteresting. Written by 
eye-witnesses, and without affectation, they have the one surpass- 
ing merit of reality ; and the consequence is, that they make, 
what seemed when we first heard it the incredible story of the 
Cabool catastrophe, not only credible but intelligible. They 
coincide with each other to a degree which speaks well for their 
mutual accuracy, the main difference being, that the one is 
written by an actor in the scenes described, the other by a 
deeply-interested observer. There is indeed another not un- 
characteristic distinction. The honourable caution of the military 
man, the anxious desire not to blame unjustly, the not unfrequent 
statement of facts from which the reader cannot but infer a 
severe censure, without the direct suggestion of any,—all this 
contrasts strikingly with the honest unreserve, the feminine 
vehemence, with which Lady Sale utters, from her whole heart, 
her well-merited praise or blame. Each book is in this respect 
just what it ought to be. Lieutenant Eyre’s position as an officer 
doubtless strengthens, in this respect, his manly instinct of cool 
judgment and fairness; and the result is highly honourable to 
him. Perhaps the most remarkable feature in his book is the 
fair, calm, and unexaggerating tone with which he relates the 
long catalogue of errors, and misconduct. He never blames 
without stating his reasons; and he gives praise or blame, in 
opposition to his confessed personal predilections. Towards all on 
his own side—the English side—Lieutenant Eyre is uniformly 
and scrupulously just. If in his estimate of their opponents he 
appears to us occasionally partial and inconsistent,—if he deals 
_ a little too freely with words like “rebels,” and “ treason,”—if 
he sometimes seems to attribute to the whole nation the atroci- 
ties committed by a part,—we can, in his circumstances, excuse 
such an error without being misled by it. No one can read the 
work without receiving on the whole a most favourable impres- 
sion of the writer. 

Passing from the consideration of these works to offer some 
remarks on the course of the war, we feel that we cannot begin 
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more appropriately than with a quotation from the proclamation 
of Simla. What actually has been, we shall see afterwards ; it 
was thus that, in October, 1838, the Indian Government an- 
nounced what was to be :— 

“His Majesty Shah Sooja-ool-Moolk will enter Affghanistan surrounded 
by his own troops, and will be supported against foreign interference and 
factious opposition by a British army. The Governor-General confidently 
hopes that the Shah will be speedily replaced on his throne by his own sub- 
jects and adherents, and when once he shall be secured in power, and the 
independence and integrity of Affghanistan established, the British army 
will be withdrawn.” 


We place this passage here as a text, upon which any outline 
of the history of the next four years will be found to furnish an 
impressive comment. Contradicted in almost every particular 
by the subsequent facts, it received its first, and perhaps its most 
emphatic, contradiction from the government who proclaimed it. 


‘‘His Majesty Shah Sooja-ool-Moolk will enter Affghanistan surrounded 
by his own troops.” 


What was the composition of the troops here described as his 
Majesty’s own? They were Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk’s own, in a 
sense rather less strong than that in which the Eleventh Hussars 
is “ Prince Albert’s Own.” The Eleventh Hussars is not more 
dependent on the Horse Guards than these troops were on the 
Indian Government. They were levies raised partially from the 
camp-followers of the Company’s regiments. They were Hin- 


dostanees, subjects of the Company, officered by British officers, 
paid by British gold, at the entire disposal of the British author- 
ities ; “it was notorious,” says Colonel Dennie, who had the 
agreeable occupation of drilling these undisciplined levies, “ that 
there was not a single Affghan among them.” 


“ His Majesty will enter Affghanistan surrounded by his own troops.” 


This statement was deliberately made ; apparently it was not 
true. What was it then? 

Lord Palmerston’s attempted defence (for this, like every 
other step in the business, Lord Palmerston is ready to defend, ) 
amounts to saying that it was an erroneous conjecture ; that the 
statement was made six months before the actual advance of the 
army; and might therefore have been intended to be true, though 
contradicted by subsequent events. It is a new thing to be told 
that state papers are not declaratory, but rather prophetic or 
conjectural; that the principle, 

“O Laertiade, quicquid dicam aut erit—aut non,” 


is to guide us in interpreting the public declarations of the in- 
tentions of a government. But the defence, such as it is, will 
not stand; if the march began only six months later than the 
declaration, the raising of the levies did not—and at the time 
at which Lord Auckland thus mistakenly prophesied that his 
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Majesty would enter his dominions surrounded by his own 
troops, the future character of the Shah’s contingent must have 
been fully known. Lord Palmerston’s equivocating defence is 
worthy of the assertion which he defends. 

If, however, the Indian government failed in surrounding 
Shah Soojah with Affghan troops, they proceeded effectually to 
fulfil their promise of supporting him with a British army. The 
preparations made indicated an expectation of meeting with no 
inconsiderable amount of “ factious opposition,” and a resolution 
that no amount should interfere with the execution of their great 
project. Including the Shah’s contingent, as it was called, 
and a few thousands of Sikh levies, the forces assembled in the 
early part of 1839, along the line of the Indus, amounted to 
more than 40,000 men. We subjoin a map, or maplike sketch 
of the country which was the scene of our operations, containing 
as few names of places as possible, but sufficient, we hope, to 
make our subsequent remarks intelligible. 
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A glance at this map will show, that from Ferozepore, the 
head-quarters of the Bengal division of the “Army of the 
Indus,” the nearest line of march on Cabool would have been 
that by which our troops, in 1842, evacuated the country, 
through the Punjaub and the defiles of the Khyber. The line 
ultimately chosen for the Bombay and Bengal divisions—the 
chief strength of the army both in numbers and efficiency—was 
the longer western route, leading through the territory of the 
Ameers of Scinde, and Eastern Beloochistan, by the Bolan Pass 
to Quettah and Candahar. It is curious to find that a principal 
reason for this preference was—the reluctance of our “old and 
faithful ally,” Runjeet Singh, to permit those, who, by a reci- 
procal relation, must have been his “ old and faithful allies,” to 
traverse his territories with so large a force. For his scruples 
we had every respect; but, apparently, it is not every ruler 
who is entitled by his position to object to the passage of 
armies. The scruples of the weaker Ameers of Scinde, and 
of the Khan of Khelat, the principal chieftain of Eastern Beloo- 
chistan, though not less natural, were less complacently re- 
garded. The former, who had previously promised supplies, 
assistance, and carriage, were, on our arrival in their country, 
found to regard the advance of the army with hostile feelings, 
which were more than shared by the fierce Beloochee tribes who 
acknowledged their dominion. It is even said that large sums 
of money were distributed by them among their undisciplined 
followers, assembled in thousands along the Indus, to prevent 
their attacking the British army. For a long time they refused 
to subscribe the new treaty tendered for their acceptance, large 
as it was in its demands, and equivalent to a renunciation 
of independence. At length, under immediate apprehension of 
an attack upon their capital by twenty thousand men, they 
agreed to forward by all means an expedition, of which the 
immediate effect would be to restore them to their former 
dependent position upon the monarch of Cabool, to pay a large 
sum of money as instalment of tribute due to Shah Soojah since 
1805, and to cede the fort of Bukkur, the key of the Lower 
Indus, to be permanently occupied by a British garrison. Ten 
months before this occurred that conversation between Captain 
Burnes and Dost Mahomed, in which “ I referred him to Scinde 
as an example of the advantages of British connexion ;” five 
years later that connexion reached its climax, in perhaps the 
fiercest battle ever fought in India, resulting in the captivity of 
the princes of the land, and the occupation of its capital; and 
now, as we learn, in its permanent annexation to our empire. 

On the subject of our dealings with Scinde, in 1839, we have 
read Captain Havelock with painful astonishment. That officer, 
who “ records, not without a sentiment of national shame and 
humiliation,” that our original demand on the Ameers was in 
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direct violation of a treaty entered into with them only a few 
years earlier, who styles that demand “an expression of calm 
contempt, on the part of the British, for subsisting engagements,” 
yet afterwards “ ventures to think, that, after all, these deceitful 
rulers were dealt with too leniently,” and speaks of the antici- 
pated storm and plunder of Hyderabad, and the “ blasted hopes” 
of the army, in consequence of a peaceful arrangement, in the 
spirit of a disappointed Mahratta plunderer. We solemnly 
assure our readers that the page in Captain Havelock’s work, 
which anticipates the storm of Hyderabad, is headed “ Golde. 
Prospects,” that the page which records how Hyderabad came 
not to be stormed, is headed “ Prospects Blighted ;” that each 
page is like to its heading, and that we have been able to 
discover no trace of irony. Is this the natural tone of a British 
officer? or is it the case that injustice on the part of rulers 
leavens the whole mass of those whom they employ with a cor- 
responding leaven of iniquity ? 

After passing through Scinde, the route followed by our 
army led them through the parts of Eastern Beloochistan, subject 
to Mehrab Khan of Khelat—a name of deep significance to the 
student of the Affghan war. That chieftain, or his predeces- 
sors, had been, like the Ameers of Scinde, feudatory to the 
crown of Cabool, but for the last many years they had possessed 
both virtual and nominal independence. In 1834, Shah Soojah, 
flying from the consequences of a defeated attempt to recover 
his dominions, took refuge in the territories of Mehrab Khan, 
of whom he was demanded by his pursuer, one of the Barukzye 
chieftains of Candahar. Mehrab Khan had the generosity to 
refuse to give up the fugitive, and the Barukzye the generosity 
to applaud the refusal, saying, that “ Mehrab Khan acted like 
a good man.” Shah Soojah had now an opportunity of showing 
his gratitude to the man to whom he was perhaps indebted for 
liberty and life, and he did so characteristically. On under- 
standing that Mehrab Khan demurred to the passage of the 
army, he wrote to him, reminding him that Shah Nawaz Khan 
was now in his camp; this Shah Nawaz Khan being a shoot of 
the ruling family of Khelat, and a legitimate pretender, with 
pretensions about one hundred years old, to the throne ; whom 
the English afterwards actually set up on the death of Mehrab 
Khan, and maintained for a few months. In any estimate of 
the character of our protegé, Shah Soojah, this incident ought 


' . not to be forgotten. 


Sir Alexander Burnes, who was more than once at Khelat 
for the purpose of conducting the negotiation for the supply of 
provisions and carriage with Mehrab Khan, has recorded some 
of his conversations with the chieftain. The Khan’s remarks 
upon the dangerous impolicy of our conduct, by which, though 
we might set up Shah Soojah, “we could never win over the 
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Affghan nation,” indicate far more judgment and shrewdness 
than he receives credit for from Mr. Masson, who considers 
him an imprudent, though by no means treacherous, character. 
Once he is said to have used words of ominous prophecy: “ You 
have brought an army into the country, but how do you propose 
to take it out again?” Ultimately, after showing much reluc- 
tance, Mehrab, as the historian of the Bombay Times says, 
‘promised plentifully, as most Oriental, and many European, 
princes, under these circumstances, would have done ; trusting 
that the chapter of accidents would enable him to evade, or 
release him from a treaty which was acceded to under fear or 
constraint.” 

As might have been expected, these promises were little 
regarded; probably it would not have been in Mehrab Khan’s 
power to perform them, whatever had been his intention. But 
the distress of the army, in consequence of their non-perform- 
ance, seems to have been fearful; even before the main division 
of Bengal, estimated, with the camp followers, at little short of 
one hundred thousand men, entered the tremendous pass of the 
Bolan, the non-combatants were reduced to half rations. A 
vivid idea of the nature of the march may be gained from 
Dr. Atkinson’s sketches of the scenery of this pass; the deep 
and narrow split in the hills, where the precipitous cliffs, inclin- 
ing towards each other as they run up, and, nearly meeting at 
top, 

‘ “ Forehead to forehead hold their monstrous horns.” 

Half-way up, a wild group of Beloochees are perched in a 
cleft peering and pointing their matchlocks over the ledge at 
the invading column; some adventurous Sepoys are scrambling 
up the rocks to some “coin of vantage” from which to assail 
the plunderers; while the long line of march, men, horses, and 
laden camels, is toiling on painfully below. During the advance 
of seventy miles along that terrible chasm, their losses in 
baggage and provisions were great, owing to the difficulties of 
the route even more than to such predatory attacks; and the 
Bombay column, when following some weeks later, found the 
track marked by the dead bodies of horses, camels, and maraud- 
ing Beloochees, who were invariably dealt with according to the 
order that “no prisoners were to be taken.” Yet they were 
never attacked in force. An intercepted letter to a hill chief, 
written, whether by Mehrab Khan, or, as Mr. Masson thinks, 
by his treacherous minister without his knowledge, contains the 
following expressions :—‘“ What is the use of your treaties and 
your arrangements? all child’s play. There is no relief but in 
death: no cure but in the destruction of the English. Their 
heads, goods, and bodies must be sacrificed. Strengthen the 
Pass. Call on all the tribes to harass and destroy.” Had this 
fierce but not unwise counsel been heartily followed; had 
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Mehrab Khan combined with the chiefs of Candahar for the 
purpose of resolutely opposing the advance of the English, 
there seems no slight probability that the invasion of Affghan- 
istan might have terminated short of the frontier of that country. 
But the retribution which, perhaps, but for the disunion of our 
enemies, might have signalized the Pass of the Bolan, was 
deferred until it should be better merited ; 
“ Until a day more dark and drear, 
And a more memorable year” 

should give to Khoord Cabool and Tezeen the fame of the 
slaughter of an English army. 

Between Quettah and Candahar, shortly before entering the 
Kojuk Pass, the danger—not from the sword, but from starva- 
tion—was great. The camp followers were in a state bordering 
on famine ; the men were dispirited, and desponding ;_specula- 
tions upon the necessity of a retreat were prevalent in the camp; 
but were put an end to by the spirited and judicious order of 
the Commander-in-chief, directing an immediate advance. Still 
beset by attacks, rather on their baggage and stores than them- 
selves, losing very few men by the sword, but many by sickness 
and exhaustion, having had many horses shot to preserve them 
from dying by starvation, and almost all the rest unfit for duty, 
the harassed, half-famished, and diminished column struggled 
on to Candahar. The Barukzye chiefs of Candahar, deterred 
from resistance by the treacherous desertion of one of their most 
influential adherents, fled at the approach of the British army, 
and Shah Soojah entered unopposed into the second city of his 
dominions, where he was apparently well received—flowers and 
loaves of bread being strewed before him by his loving subjects ; 
the latter of which demonstrations of respect would have been 
more to the purpose in the course of the march through the 
passes. He proceeded to constitute a court, hold levees, and 
— other similarly important functions of sovereignty. 

or all such formalities he seems to have had a strong taste, 
diametrically opposed to the prejudices and principles of his 
Affghan subjects, accustomed to feel pride in the rude freedom 
and social equality which existed under the half-patriarchal, half- 
feudal, government of their chieftains. On the plain outside 
the city, surrounded by English officers, and the roar of English 
cannon, he was solemnly recognised as sovereign of Affghan- 
istan.. The whole ceremony was conducted according to theatric 
programme, assigning to every one his place ; and, among others, 
a place to the “ populace,” whose exuberant loyalty was to be 
“restrained” by the Shah’s troops. The performance went off 
well; but the part of Hamlet was omitted—the people were not 
there. 

Advancing, after two months’ delay, from Candahar, and still 
exposed to similar privations, the army arrived at length before 
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the fortified city of Ghuznee in a state in which failure would have 
been most dangerous, and success was almost necessary. Such 
situations are not unfrequent in war ; and as the die falls, there 
is blame for the imprudence which risked and lost—or all praise 
for the courage which risked and won. “1 know,” said Napoleon, 
after hearing and answering the objections of some of his 
generals to his proposed scheme for the world-dividing campaign 
of 1813, “I know, after all, I shall be judged by the event.” 
But the swift decision to try, and the resolution to win, which 
have never a small share in determining the event, determined 
that of the Ghuznee campaign of 1839. The battering train 
had been left at Candahar; the defences of the town were 
strong; but one gate, out of twenty-four, had not been walled 
up; and the scheme suggested by an engineer officer was in- 
stantly adopted by the general—to blow in this gate with 
powder, and carry the town by storm. All was done as it was 
arranged. On the 21st of July the garrison of Ghuznee first 
saw from their walls the colours of an English regiment; by 
five o’clock a.m. on the 23d, those colours were floating from 
the citadel. 

Nothing can be more picturesque, nothing, as an exhibition 
of determined valour, apart from all considerations of the cause 
in which it was shown, more brilliant, than that assault, as told 
in the official despatches, and the accounts of those who were 
present. The stormy night, the violent gusts of wind preventing 
the garrison from hearing the approach of our columns; the 
enemy, seen through the chinks of the gate, quietly —? 
immediately before the explosion in which they were buried; 
the storming party, under Colonel Dennie, struggling through 
the half-ruined gateway, at once feeling and fighting their way 
forward through the covered passage in the dark, until their 
leader saw the blue sky and stars above the heads of their 
retiring opponents;—all these circumstances belong 1o the 
romance of war. According to the account of Colonel Dennie, 
confirmed from other quarters, an unavoidable mistake prevented 
the storming party from being immediately followed by the 
‘supporting column, of which the advance was delayed for some 
minutes; and Dennie and his small band forced their way into 
the town, and held their position there on the ramparts within, 
for some time, unsupported and alone. 

« Alone I did it.” He was the Coriolanus of Ghuznee. 

This exploit, in fact, decided the struggle, and Shah Soojah 
might now consider himself, by the grace of the English, king of 
Affghanistan. We find him “ every inch a king,” taking, and, 
which is much stranger, receiving in Lord Keane’s despatch, 
ostentatious credit for sparing the life of the “rebel” governor 
of Ghuznee, Prince Hyder Khan, son of Dost Mahomed; “as 
if,” says Dr. Kennedy, with just indignation, “the bare possi- 
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bility of the contrary could have been contemplated.” The day 
previous he had begun to exercise in a yet more decided manner 
the rights of sovereignty. Fifty or sixty Affghan prisoners, 
(prisoners of war) had been taken and brought tte him, 
His Majesty, who appears to have been fond of using stron, 
language, began to storm at the rebels. One of them, a chief, 
irritated by the language addressed to him by the Shah, rushed 
towards him, and wounded an attendant with his dagger. The 
king, in the rage, it would seem, of a coward, instantly ordered 
the execution of the whole; and, in a few minutes, these fifty 
or sixty prisoners—again we say, prisoners of war—were mas- 
sacred to a man. 

This butchery was said at the time to have been perpetrated 
in the presence of the British Envoy, and by authority of the 
British Commander-in-Chief. We are sincerely glad to find 
that this was not the case;* but that Shah Soojah was at once 
warned by the Commander-in-Chief that, while within the limits 
of a British camp, he must measure out his mercy and justice, 
even towards his rebellious subjects, in a different proportion. 
One can conceive the unmitigated disgust and scorn with which 
every English gentleman—every English man in the camp, must 
have heard of the performance of this, the first Bed of Justice, 
held by the imbecile old man whom they were supporting in 
leading-strings, over the bodies of his subjects, to a throne. 
This was the first occasion on which he acted for himself, and 
it appears fair to presume that it was in character. 

While the army staid at Ghuznee, the Nawab Jubbar Khan, 
brother of Dost Mahomed, (mentioned in our former article,) 
appeared once more in the character of a peace-maker, asking 
for himself, nothing ; for Dost Mahomed, his hereditary office 
of Grand Vizier, as the condition of submitting to the Shab. 
This, of course, could not be granted. When presented to the 
Shah, we find his deportment was not uncourteous, but his 
courtesy did not prevent him from addressing to the king a 
rather awkward question. “Ifyou are to be king, of what use 
is the British army here? If the English are to rule over the 
country, of what use are you here?” By the ancient laws of 
Menu, a severe penalty is attached to the offence of overcoming 
a Brahmin in argument; we do not know whether Affghan law 
attaches any penalty to bringing a king into an inextricable 
dilemma; but, if there is any such, we think it is pretty clear 
- that the good Nawab had incurred it. He was offered mainte- 
nance in his property and honours, which he declined, and 
departed to share his brother’s fortune; having first solemnly 
laid the responsibility of the blood which would be shed upon 
the King and the Envoy. At this, “one could not but smile.” 





* History in the Bombay Monthly Times. 
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(Havelock.) One smiles at the time, at many things which, at 
the distance of three years, have a very unsmiling aspect. We 
will answer for it that, if Captain Havelock now recalls this con- 
versation, the recollection does not make him smile. 

A week after the capture of Ghuznee, the army advanced on 
Cabool, carrying with it the prestige and terror of victory. 
Dost Mahomed, who had shortly before 13,000 men around him, 
was deserted, and forced to fly with 600 horsemen to the moun- 
tains; and Shah Soojah entered Cabool, like Candahar, un- 
opposed, and was received by the people in a manner which, we 
think, did them honour, —without insolence, without exultation; 
but with cold and grave respect. 

Dost Mahomed was pursued by some sepoys and British 
officers under Captain Outram, and a body of Affghans under 
Hadji Khan of Kakur: the traitor who, having lately betrayed 
the Barukzye cause at Candahar, was expected to show the zeal 
of a convertite. This man, whose general course through life 
seems to have been that of a thorough scoundrel, may yet pro- 
bably have felt some reluctance to be the instrument of putting 
his old master into the hands of his enemies. He took every 
excuse for hanging back; and his efforts in this line were more 
than seconded by his followers. To Captain Outram’s forward 
energy they opposed an unconquerable cis inertie; and their 
leader repeatedly assured him that not one of them would strike 
against Dost Mahomed, should they overtake him. Once Cap- 
tain Outram overheard the chiefs remonstrating with the Hadji 
on his conduct,—* Why should he, who had never received 
injury from Dost Mahomed, aid in putting him into the hands 
of the Feringees?” To which, as might be expected, the Hadji 
had nothing to say. On another occasion we find him, in answer 
to Captain Outram’s reproaches of his backwardness, protesting 
that he had incurred the hatred of the whole nation by his at- 
tachment to the English. “Iam, newt to the king, the most 
unpopular man in the country.” Net to the king, whose uni- 
versal popularity had been so incontestably proved to Lord 
Auckland! 

The result of the pursuit was such as might have been 
expected. After crossing the Hindoo Koosh at 15,000 feet above 
the sea,—after starving for days on handfuls of meal,—after 
coming to a unanimous and, we doubt not, very just conclusion, 
that, in case anything went wrong, all the Affghans on both 
sides would at once turn against them,—-and passing, in full 
conclave of thirteen English officers, a resolution which recalls to 
us the wars of Cortez with the Mexicans, to direct their united 
attacks, should they come into conflict with the enemy, upon 
Dost Mahomed singly, whose fall would probably disperse his 
followers,—Captain Outram and his companions found them- 
selves obliged to retrace their steps to Cabool ; where, of course, 
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the immediate consequence of their return was the disgrace and 
punishment of the “traitor,” Hadji Khan. He had lately won 
riches and honour by betraying the Barukzye cause, and now, 
for rg / the escape of bis old master, he was disgraced and 
punished. It was probably the only deed prompted by good 
feelings he had ever done in his life, and he did not find it 
answer. Doubtless, in the seclusion of his imprisonment at 
Loodianah, he resolved in his heart not to offend similarly again. 
Treason was no new game to him; but this time he had been 
traitor on the wrong side. It is an instructive lesson to scoun- 
drels, to be careful, like Snake, to preserve their character, and 
not to disappoint their employers’ estimate of their scoundrelism. 
We shall not attempt to follow in detail the subsequent for- 
tunes of Dost Mahomed. It will be sufficient to say that he 
strove to maintain the war against us with an honourable perti- 
nacity ; that in the course of his endeavours to obtain assistance 
he was imprisoned, savagely treated, and his life endangered by 
the ruler of Bokhara—the same wretched tyrant who has since 
become infamous by the murder of our two countrymen, Colonel 
Stoddart and Captain Conolly; and that, escaping thence, he 
returned to Affghanistan, and became once more a rallying point 
of the “ disaffected and rebellious,” and at one time a source of 
most serious alarm, an insurrection, even in Cabool itself, being 
daily apprehended ; that, after sustaining a ruinous defeat at 
Bamean, from Colonel Dennie, in an action which, in a military 
int of view, was perhaps the most brilliant fought in Affghan- 
istan,—a defeat which a slight advantage gained at Purwan 
Durrah seems only to have convinced him it was impossible to 
repair,—he rode with one attendant straight from the last-men- 
tioned field of battle to Cabool, met Sir William Macnaghten 
returning with his escort from his evening ride, and claimed, with 
a confidence honourably given, and honourably repaid, the pro- 
tection of the representative of England. The Envoy merits 
raise for bestowing generously and readily the kindness which 
it would have been disgraceful to refuse,—but we regret to find 
that, true to his dislike to Dost Mahomed, he continued after- 
wards to attribute the favourable impression which he made on 
all who came in contact with him, to the singular misleading 
wers of this “accomplished dissembler.” With this chivalric 
incident, which occurred in November 1840, exactly a year 
before the great insurrection in Cabool, closed for the time the 
. public career of one whose name, otherwise little known beyond 
the limits of his own country, has now been made famous 
through the world; and carries with it, wherever it is spoken, a 
reproach to the impolicy and injustice of England. 
We return to the course of earlier events; that is, to the 
autumn of 1839. Though Dost Mahomed had escaped for the 
time, the Indian government had kept its word, and placed Shah 
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Soojah on the throne of his ancestors, and a large part of the 
troops were at once withdrawn to India. The returning march 
of the Bombay army was signalized by one of the most im- 
ge events of the year 1839, the capture of Khelét. We 
ave already alluded to the causes of quarrel with the chieftain 
of that country. He was accused, not only of having failed in 
his engagements to furnish provisions, but of having incited the 
hill tribes to attack us in the Bolan Pass, of having waylaid the 
bearers of the treaty he had signed, and of other hostile pro- 
ceedings. Had all that he was charged with been entirely 
established, we cannot but regard the resolution to depose him 
as a harsh, high-handed, and arbitrary proceeding. He was 
false, if false at all, to a compulsory agreement, an agreement 
entered into not in furtherance of his own interests, but of ours; 
and to whatever extent the original demand upon him may be 
held to be vindicated by apparent necessity, the same cause can- 
not be given for visiting the violation of his engagement with 
the very extreme of retribution, after the expedition had been 
perfectly successful. It would, we think, have been more con- 
sistent with policy and justice, as well as with humanity, to have 
accepted the excuses with which he was ready to propitiate the 
conquerors of Affghanistan, and to establish by future kindness 
some right to those services which hitherto we had attempted to 
exact by terror. ‘These considerations either did not occur to 
our politicians, or were disregarded by them. They had already 
tasted the pleasure of being “ proud setters-up and pullers-down 
of kings,” and the Commander of the Bombay column was 
charged in his return to effect the deposition of Mehrab Khan. 

That chieftain, whatever his conduct towards us had been, 
seems not to have expected such a proceeding. He attempted 
to delay the advance of the British by professions of attachment 
and allegiance, coupled with the declaration that if attacked he 
would defend himself to the last. Professions and threats were 
alike unnoticed, and the British force appeared before Khelat 
on the 13th November. All the writers on the Affghan war 
bear testimony to the dashing gallantry of the assault which 
followed, and the determined resistance of the besieged. 

The English general performed skilfully and bravely the ser- 
vice entrusted to him, and Mehrab Khan kept his word. Fight- 
ing to the last-for the independence of his country, and for his 
own hereditary dominion, he died like a brave man in what was, 
in the main, a good cause, and the reverence of his people has 
not unworthily bestowed upon him and the chiefs who fell with 
him before the Feringee invaders, the blood-earned honour of 
martyrdom. 

Mr. Masson, who arrived at Khelat a few months after these 
events, and who gives a painful picture of the depression prevail- 
ing among the inhabitants, and the resignation with which it was 
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borne, states that he found there but one opinion respecting the 
conduct of Mehrab Khan; that he had not been guilty of the 
offences imputed to him, against the British government. We 
cannot go at length into the arguments by which Mr. Masson 
maintains that Mehrab Khan had not, as he was accused of doing, 
excited the mountain tribes against us: that this was done by 
others, who betrayed his confidence. That he was in the hands 
of traitors there can be no doubt. It is certain, that his principal 
agent in our camp threw every obstacle in the way of an ami- 
cable arrangement,—that he was at one and the same time doing 
all he could by letter to excite in the Khan’s mind fear and 
hatred against the English, and representing to us in the strongest 
light the hostile and faithless disposition of his employer. The 
first half of this treason, which was not discovered till after the 
death of his unfortunate master, deprived him of the reward 
which he had earned in the character of our partisan by the 
second. This man is said by Masson to have forged, without 
Mehrab Khan’s knowledge, the intercepted letters to the tribes: 
and there can be no doubt that he was quite capable of doing 
so. His object, evidently, was to ensure the Khan’s destruction, 
by leading him to commit himself with the English, and, perhaps, 
by their all powerful assistance to procure the succession for 
himself. It is difficult, without fuller information, to form a 

ositive opinion upon the question of Mehrab Khan's conduct. 

he fullest establishment of his guilt would be, we think, an 
inadequate defence for the precipitate and vindictive course of 
the British authorities ; but if he was, in every sense, unjustly 
attacked—then, no deed more truly lamentable than this “ bril- 
liant exploit” has ever stained the annals of England. 

We must give a short summary of the rest of this Khelat 
episode. 

The territory of the slain chief was partitioned, our pet and 
protegé, Shah Soojah, coming in for a large share. The son of 
Mehrab Khan, a boy of fourteen, became a fugitive and wanderer, 
and Nawaz Khan, the relation to whom we have before alluded, 
was set up in Khelat to govern the diminished dominions, as the 
tributary of Shah Soojah, and under the control of an English 
political agent. Of the individual who filled this station at his 
arrival, Mr. Masson gives an account, to which we have, as yet, 
seen no contradiction offered; and it is frightful to think of the 
amount of unchecked power over hundreds of thousands thus 
placed in hands which, if the account be true, were unfit to 
exercise subordinate authority over a single company of soldiers, 
—over a single form of schoolboys. 

The panacea of this Lieutenant Loveday for any disturbance 
apparently was—to blow the disturber from a gun; his way of 
visiting any offence to himself personally—to set his bull-dogs on 
the oleae We can hardly bring ourselves to believe this. 
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Mr. Masson states that he was at first himself incredulous on the 
subject, and thought that some accident must have been exagge- 
rated. 

“I was frequently told, that, since I had been at Khelat, he had discon- 


tinued to use his dogs; and when I expressed anxiety to proceed, I was 
entreated to remain, that Lieut. Loveday might behave himself decently.” 


But afterwards, 


“Yaiya, a déhwiar or agriculturist of Khelat, employed as a begar, or 
forced labourer, in some works connected with the house in progress of 
erection, incurred the displeasure of Lieutenant Loveday, who gave the 
necessary signal to his dogs, and they inflicted several wounds on the 
wretched individual. He was carried home in a grievous state and in a few 
days died.” — Masson, p. 118. 

To this dreadful incident, Mr. Masson in some degree attri- 
butes (and no wonder,) the insurrection which followed, and 
which terminated in the deposition of our puppet, the imprison- 
ment of Loveday, and the reinstatement of the son of the late 
chief, Nusseer Khan. A superior British force was speedily 
directed upon Khelat, and Nusseer Khan again became a fugitive. 
In the course of his flight the miserable Loveday was murdered, 
but not by his orders. But the British authorities apparently 
began to feel the injustice of their former conduct, and, as far as 
it was now possible, wished to repair it. ‘They made kind offers 
to the young Khan ; but it was not easy to bring him to trust in 
the Feringees. With no unkindly intention, he was hunted 
like a partridge on the mountains. We recollect that the Indian 
newspapers of the day used to tell how, on the entrance of the 
English force into a valley, the young Khan and his followers 
would be seen escaping over the ridge of the hills, his mountain 
pony following him close, like a dog, and clambering over the rocks 
after him. t length, Colonel Stacy, the officer to whom the 
settlement of the country was entrusted, having ventured, un- 
attended, into the fugitive camp of Nusseer Khan, confidence 
was won by confidence, and the young chief consented to be re- 

laced by the English in the seat of his father. This took place 
in October, 1841. We are glad to find that the portion of his 
dominions taken from him, has since been restored by the present 
Governor-General. 

It is worth observing that, to this single act of justice—the 
restoration of Nusseer Khan—we may attribute the subsequent 
tranquillity of that country, and therefore, in all probability, a 
_ diminution of the danger to which, a short time after 

usseer Khan’s restoration, the general insurrection in Affghan- 
istan exposed our troops at Candahar. We are glad to find one 
spot upon which the eye can dwell with pleasure, in the dark 
history of our four years’ supremacy beyond the Indus. 

From Khelat, we return to the affairs of Cabool. One of 
Shah Soojah’s first steps, on his restoration, was to institute what 
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was called the “Order of the Douraunee Empire;” and if our 
readers wish for a laugh, in the midst of serious matters, they 
may read Dr. Kennedy’s account of the institution of that bur- 
lesque upon chivalry, the most amazing absurdity, one should 
think, ever perpetrated under the sun ;—how their decorations 
were successively inflicted upon the chief military and political 
authorities, Colonel Pottinger alone escaping—an escape, in the 
Doctor's opinion, only to be explained “by the unparalleled good 
fortune which has attended that gentleman through life ;”—and 
how Sir John Keane, on receiving his “ Grand Cross” from the 
hands of a Mahomedan sovereign, made a long speech “about 
hurling an usurper from the throne.” Well, allowance must be 
made for the infirmity of human nature, when a speech is 
expected of it; and Sir John Keane, in 1839, had done some- 
thing. But we have felt surprise, and something more than 
surprise, to see it solemnly announced in 1843, that 

has applied for, and received, gracious permission to wear the 
insignia of some class or other of the Order of the Douraunee 
Empire. Flebile ludibrium! The Order of the Douraunee 
Empire! Where is the Douraunee Empire? Buried in the 
bloody defiles of Khoord Cabool, and Jugdulluk! Like a straw 
on the top of a flood which has swept away bridges and 
buildings, this miserable Order comes floating by. Let us 
cease, in common sense, to exhibit with pride a memorial of 
miserable and unparalleled disasters, which could only be worn 
rationally as a mark of penance. 

The memoir-writers of the campaign give us but little 
from which to judge of the general state and government of 
the country, during the two years, from the autumn of 1839 
to November 1841, of Shah Soojah’s precarious dominion. 
The real ruler of the country, of course, was Sir W. Mac- 
naghten—the “lord sahib,” as the insurgents at Khelat styled 
him, refusing, with contempt, to hold any communication with 
the puppet set up by the Feringees, but willing to write to the 
“lord sahib.” We should be glad to believe, that his govern- 
ment was, in any material respect, wise or beneficial to the 
country. In the Asiatic Journal, for October and November 
last, we find a letter, written by Sir Alexander Burnes, in 
August 1840, descriptive of the then state of the country, with 
remarks upon it by Sir William Macnaghten. The following 
appears to us a very singular instance of unwisdom. Sir 
Alexander Burnes has represented, among many other sources 
of danger, the unpopularity arising from the presence of 


“A body of Sikhs, in the costume of their country, as the king’s guard 
in this Mahometan capital. A few evenings ago, I was saluted by several 
of them with the Sikh war-cry, in the very streets of Cabool. I assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that no Sikh ever durst, in the time of the 
Affghan monarchy, appear thus in this city ; and further assert, that their 
presence here is odious to the people, and to the last degree injurious.” 
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Could there be a doubt of it? A guard of Prussians, or 
English, in the year succeeding Waterloo, would have added 
something, we think, to the French hatred of the Bourbons ; 
something to the difficulties of their difficult position. Conceive 
Talleyrand meeting a representation of the danger which might 
arise from such a circumstance, with a truism to the-effect that 
“surely it was not desirable to perpetuate this exclusive spirit !” 
Such, however, is the remark of Sir W. Macnaghten, upon the 
statement of Sir Alexander Burnes. 

That a statesman, sitting in Cabool, a city of sixty thousand 
inhabitants, every house of which might, on provocation, turn 
out an armed warrior, with the hot ashes of insurrection smoul- 
dering beneath his very feet, and in different parts of the country 
the unextinguished fire still burning, holding, by such a tenure, 
the security of the empire he had only just begun to organize, 
the lives of thousands and his own, should receive a represent- 
ation of the danger of offending, in the tenderest point, the pre- 
judices of a fierce and exasperated people, and put it aside with 
a clap-trap of the platform ! 

A conqueror, who renounces the harmlessness of the dove, 
should at least try to have a little more of the wisdom of the 
serpent. “Surely it is time that this exclusive spirit should 
cease”—not a doubt of it. It was time—it is always time that 
any evil should cease, if it can. Was it, therefore, wise to hold up 
before the eyes of the Affghans a perpetual memorial of their con- 
quest ? to take pains to make them connect us, and our king, 


with a people whom they hated ? The encouraged presence of 
Sikh soldiers in Cabool, felt, as it would be, as an insult, may, 
perhaps, have been a heavy item in the long account between 
the people of Cabool and the Envoy. 

“The great error of Sir William Macnaghten,” says the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, from whom we quoted in our former article, 


“appears to us to have been the attempt to bestow too soon, and with- 
out sufficient means of coercing those who had hitherto lived at the expense 
of their weaker neighbours, the unappreciated blessings of an organized 
and powerful government upon the people of Affghanistan.” 

It might have been so. We know how much injustice, how 
much tyranny has been perpetrated, under the pretence—some- 
times with the sincere hope, of improvement, even when the 
improvers were countrymen of those whose institutions they 
undertook to reform. It might perhaps have been, in the 
opinions of some, a good deed to bring the Affghans to exchange 
for the tranquillity of despotism, their fierce, struggling, ill- 
regulated freedom. It is doubtful whether the Affghans would 
have received with gratitude even good government at our 
hands; but it is still more doubtful whether good government 
was offered them. We find, in this same letter of Sir Alexander 
Burnes, the Shah’s chief minister dragging the peasantry from 
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their homes in hundreds, at seed-time, to labour without pay ; 
unpaid troops demanding their arrears of this same minister, 
with the threat of cutting off his nose! and receiving it accord- 
ingly ;—the population of districts driven to the hills by the 
demand of obsolete taxes—a chief employed in the collection of 
tribute, living at free quarters in the country, for five months, 
with 1800 men. Sir William Macnaghten, denying none of 
these charges, replies that these things were old abuses, and 
could not be altered at once: he does not notice Sir Alexander 
Burnes’ remark, that we, backing this infinite misgovernment 
with resistless power, enabled Shah Soojah to do these things to 
any extent with impunity. 

In one respect, our conduct seems to have been marked with 
singular and obvious impolicy; we mean the encouragement 
which we appear to have given to Shah Soojah’s childish passion 
for form and ceremony. Courteous, though formal and strict 
in his adherence to etiquette towards English officers, to his own 
subjects he was difficult of access, haughty and cold. His sense 
of his own unapproachable dignity, his contempt for all meaner 
men, appears to have been rooted in him like a _ principle. 
During his march into Affghanistan, with his kingdom yet to 
win, he received every adherent who presented himself, with 
a manner cold and repulsive even to rudeness. His actual 
possession of power did not increase his condescension. His 
friends left his presence with chilled affection: his enemies, fresh 
from the compulsory oath of allegiance, swore a sincerer oath to 
devote their lives and fortunes to his destruction.* In the course 
of the last struggle at Cabool, with his throne and life at stake, 
he clung with the tenacity of insanity to his royal state ; when 
the chiefs offered him their allegiance on twe conditions, that of 
intermarrying his daughters with them, and of relinquishing 
the practice of keeping them waiting at his gate for hours 
before his levées, (“ ‘The Affghans,” says Lieutenant Eyre, “hate 
ceremony,”) he gave a most reluctant consent, which he after- 
wards withdrew. 

It is evident that the king was upheld in this tone by the 
profound and almost ludicrously affected respect shown to him 
by the English. In the works of the writers before us, in the 
despatches of Sir John Keane and the Envoy, “his Majesty 
Shah Soojah-ool-Moolkh” is introduced with a pompous flourish 
of reverence, “his gracious commands” are received with a 
- solemn and deferential gravity, obviously acted and over-acted. 
In all probability, the fiction was seen through by the Affghans, 
though not by the unhappy king himself; but at any rate it is 
clear that this course, adopted as a profound piece of state-craft, 
was the very madness of impolicy. It was, in fact, doing our 
best to provoke, where sufficient provocation was quite certain 





* Atkinson, p. 343. 
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to be given at any rate. Such conduct would have made any 
king unpopular; but what must it have been in a king, who 
could hardly be popular at any rate—a king restored and sup- 
ported by foreigners? The Affghans hated us; but for the 
golden image whom we had set up for them to worship, him 
they hated and despised. 

“ The surrender of Dost Mahomed,” said Sir Alexander 
Burnes, “has made the country as quiet as Vesuvius after an 
eruption: how long it will continue so, God only knows.” One 
thing was certain, that it could not continue so for ever. The 
country hardly ever was quite pacified. As in a volcanic coun- 
try new craters were perpetually forming—till, at length, at 
Cabool, came the grand outbreak of the central voleano. 

We agree with Lieutenant Eyre’s editor, in opposition to the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, that that outbreak was, to a certain extent, 
prepared and organized. ‘There is no other way of explaining 
the simultaneous occurrence of insurrection in different parts of 
the country, and the warnings we received ; nor can we see the 
difficulty which, in the opinion of the Reviewer, attaches to the 
formation of such a conspiracy. It needs no very refined organi- 
zation to combine men who are already united by the freema- 
sonry of a common hatred. Those who plotted the outbreak on 
a particular day may have been few in number; they knew 
that, on the first glimpse of success, thousands were ready to 
follow their lead. 

Leaders were not wanting, who had never acknowledged the 
existing government—such as the chiefs of Nijrow in Kohis- 
tan. “ Since our first occupation of Cabool,” says Lieutenant 
Eyre, “ Nijrow had become a resort for all such restless and 
discontented characters, as had rendered themselves obnoxious 
to the existing government.” ‘These men, it seems, were guilty 
of “ hatching against the state treasonable designs.” Among 
them were such as “ Meer Musjeedee, a contumacious rebel 
against the Shah’s authority, obstinately refusing to make his 
submission even upon the most favourable terms, openly put 
himself at the head of a powerful and well-organized party, 
with the avowed intention of expelling the Feringees, and over- 
turning the existing government.” 

Contumacious rebellion ... treasonable designs ... No, no, 
Lieutenant Eyre. To call these men rebels, and their designs 
treasonable, was excusable in November 1841; it was then your 
“ métier Petre royaliste,” on behalf of the king whom you were 
sent there to protect. But it is not so that Englishmen gene- 
rally will uh of them, even in 1843. The chiefs of Nijrow 
are in respectable company. . 

“ What want these outlaws, patriots should have?” 

There was once a contumacious rebel called Wallace, who 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered for his treasonable designs. 
There was once a contumacious rebel called Kosciusko, whose 
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treasonable designs, though unsuccessful, were only visited with 
life-long exile. There were, between thirty and forty years 
since, a great number of contumacious rebels in Spain, whose 
treason prospered, and so became no treason. As history judges 
the Scotchmen of the 14th century, the Poles of the 18th, the 
Spaniards of 1808, so will she judge the Affghan chiefs, who 
never acknowledged, and ultimately overthrew, the king set up 
by the Feringees. 

The first three pages of Lady Sale’s journal, dated September 
1841, are most significant of the then state of things. It seems 
that “ a chief, contemptuously designated as a robber”—that is, 
we presume, an outlaw in arms against the existing government, 
—appeared in a town where he had no right to appear: that, con- 
sequently, a force was sent to apprehend him, who were “ fired 
upon from six forts,” whether with any result is not stated. 
Hereupon a larger force is sent, who reach a pass where (in 
September,) there was snow, and bitter cold. Beyond this pass 
the people of the country had fled, abandoning their property, 
and “ their suffering must be severe in the approaching winter.” 
The chiefs are all submission ; but the orders were “ peremptory 
to destroy the forts which had fired upon the Shah’s troops.” 
Akram Khan —we presume the chief above mentioned—is caught, 
and then we find “the Shah has ordered Akram Khan’s execu- 
tion.” Meanwhile, the usual payment to certain chiefs has been 
discontinued, an act not only impolitic, but bordering upon 
direct dishonesty: and so, at last, there is “a pretty general 
insurrection” in Kohistan, Cabool itself is discontented, and “ all 
the country about Tezeen and Bhoodkak in a state of revolt. 
It is only wonderful that this did not take place sooner.” So 
think we. 

The desperate opposition through which, from this time 
(October, 1841), General Sale had to fight his way from Cabool 
to Jellalabad—the assistance given to his assailants, the Eastern 
Ghilzies, by bodies of men from Cabool itself—the insults and 
attacks upon individual officers in and near the city,—all these 
circumstances, detailed as we find them in Lady Sale’s or Lieu- 
tenant Eyre’s works, force us, judging it is true after the event, 
but with every allowance we can make, to regard the supineness 
of the political authorities at Cabool as something perfectly won- 
derful. As Mirabeau said of the St. Domingo planters, they 
were sleeping on the edge of the volcano, and its first jets were 
not enough to wake them. At length, in Lady Sale’s Journal, 
we come to— 


“Novy. 2. This morning early, all was in commotion in Cabul — the 
shops were plundered, and the people were all fighting.” 


An announcement, we think, striking for its simplicity—evi- 
dently the real entry of the event, as it then looked, in the 
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journal of the day. On this “commotion” turned the fate of an 
army and a kingdom. 

It is generally agreed, that active means at first might have 
repressed the insurrection: but those who had been slow to 
believe the existence were slow to admit the extent of the 
danger; nor was it from the beginning so slight as has been 
represented. The ball, of course, grew by rolling; but it grew 
with tremendous rapidity. If, on the first day, the insurgents 
were only a few hundreds, by the next they were truly formid- 
able. Whatever the defects of the position of our force, 
whatever the blunders of its leaders,—and they appear to have 
made all that it was possible, and some that it would previously 
have been impossible, to anticipate—the outbreak, by which an 
army of 6000 disciplined troops were so immediately induced to 
take up a defensive position, can never have been contemptible. 
Every one has felt the justice of Lieutenant Eyre’s remarks on 
the imbecility which first led to the loss, and then mag oes the 
recapture, of the commissariat fort: and, it is clear that the 
means which alone could enable the force to maintain its posi- 
tion, ought, at any risk, to have been defended, or recovered : 
still the attempts in furtherance of these objects, ill directed as 
they were, must have succeeded, had they not been met by a 
most active resistance, causing a very severe loss to the detach- 
ments employed. It is clear that vigorous and well-directed 
exertions might have resulted in safety and triumph. But it is 
out of our power to understand, how any one can, after reading 
Lieutenant Eyre’s account of the first three weeks of the siege, 
feel justified in calling the Affghans “ contemptible enemies.” 
They may seem so to an Edinburgh Reviewer, calmly consider- 
ing the numerous deficiencies of spirit and sense on our part, 
which were necessary to counterbalance the superiority of dis- 
ciplined troops over bands of irregular warriors. Yet no Asiatic 
nation has successfully resisted us with forces so nearly equal. 
They did not seem contemptible to the men, on whom, on the 
occasion of the storm of the Rikabashee fort, (one of the few 
successful operations undertaken during the siege, ) they inflicted 
a severer loss than that sustained by the conquerors of Ghuznee 
or Khelat. They did not seem so to Lady Sale, when she noticed 
how they stood against our guns without having any of their 
own; when she saw their cavalry, after receiving within a few 
yards the fire of our advancing columns, rush down the hill 
upon them—but we must give her own words :— 

“ My very heart leapt to my teeth as I saw the Affghans ride right through 
them. The onset was fearful. They looked like a great cluster of bees, but 
we beat them and drove them up again.” 

(That “great cluster of bees,"—the close, dark, irregular 
mass, hanging on the side of the hill, is a true touch of word- 
painting). The terrible and disastrous defeat of Beymaroo, on 
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the 23d November, brought about as it was by an unexampled 
combination of errors,—a determination, it would seem, to run 
all the risk possible, to improve and secure no temporary ad- 
vantage,—marked, as it was, by disgraceful cowardice on the 
part of some of our troops,—gave rise to exhibitions of daring 
courage on the part of the Affghans. What are we to say of 
the Ghazees,* estimated by Lady Sale at no more than 150 
in number, who, creeping gradually up the side of the hill, 
charged, sword in hand, upon our square of infantry, broke it, 
and drove it before them? On our own side, the few Affghan 
* juzailchees” in our service, who stood by us to the end with 
a noble and extraordinary fidelity, were about the most efficient 
part of our army. The truth is, that the Affghans, in these 
conflicts for the freedom of their land, fully maintained the 
character which they have long possessed, and which their 
Rohilla descendants in India, whether as princes or mercenaries, 
have never forfeited, of being the bravest among the Asiatic 
nations. And this is not a little to say in their praise. A 
thoroughly brave man may, it is true, be a thoroughly wicked 
one; still for nations, even more than individuals, the foundation 
of all excellence is bravery. 

We need not go into any detailed account of the events of 
the struggle. From the 2d to the 13th November the British 
forces were struggling to resume a position of superiority ; from 
that date they met with nothing but disaster. On the 15th 
November Major Pottinger and Lieutenant Haughton, the 
former slightly, the latter desperately, wounded, came into their 
camp, with a single sepoy, the sole escaped relics of our force 
at Charekar, announcing by their arrival the complete success 
of the insurgents in the district of Kohistan. On the 22d No- 
vember Mahomed Akbar came to aid the revolt. On the 23d 
occurred the disastrous conflict of Beymaroo, in which our 
troops were driven into cantonments in utter rout, and saved, 
in Lieutenant Eyre’s judgment, from complete destruction only 
by the forbearance of their enemies; and, from that point to 
the evacuation of the cantonments, the picture is one of unvaried 
and increasing sadness; the hope of victory renounced, the hope 
of safety growing fainter, provisions becoming scarce, reinforce- 
ments impossible; lingering negotiations, alternating with 
despairing and unsuccessful attempts; within the camp, vacil- 
lation, famine, disease, and growing dismay ; without, an enemy 
increasing in strength and confidence, and the worst enemy of 
all, the terrible winter, gradually creeping on. 

In the whole painful and miserable story, as it lies before us, 





* The Ghazees are a sect of Mussulman fanatics; the Ghilzies a mountain tribe. 
The war against us had many of the features of a religious war. We read of 
Mollahs going into all the villages to swear the people to fight to the last, as in a 
sacred cause, against the infidels. 
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the most painful feature is the constant recurrence of chances 
of safety passively neglected, of wasted opportunities, of feats 
of useless valour. Never did the leaders of a victorious force 
display more devoted gallantry than was shown by many of the 
English officers at Cabool. N ever in war was made so manifest 
the all-importance of the one directing mind. Even discipline, 
for once, was injurious. A body of men, less used to be com- 
manded according to the strict rules of the service, might, 
perhaps, have been saved, and certainly could hardly have met 
with so utter a destruction. Had the constitution of an English 
force permitted it, who can doubt that the officers of the 
English and Indian regiments might, from among them, have 
furnished a Xenophon? 

But it is impossible, on a contemplation of the whole series 
of events, not to echo the remark with which Lieutenant Eyre 
sums up his account of the miserable and disastrous day of 
battle at Beymaroo, into which were crowded specimens of 
every one of the errors which, throughout, proved so fatal to us: 
“It seemed as if we were under the ban of Heaven.” No 
Greek tragedy that ever was constructed bore more strongly 
the impress of an ever-advancing irresistible fatality—a fatality, 
however, working to its end, as is the case in all similar events, 
less through outward circumstances than through the characters 
of men. In the respective positions, characters, and views of 
the two English generals, there appears to have been a singular, 
but unfortunate, adaptation. Whatever incompleteness existed 
in the unfitness of the one, was filled up by the deficiencies of 
the other. General Elphinstone’s position was, indeed, an un- 
fortunate one for a man, to say the least, of no remarkable 
vigour of character. Disabled, not only by health, but by an 
accident on the very first day of the insurrection, from taking 
an active part in the duties of the defence, or from personally 
seeing that his orders were obeyed, General Elphinstone was 
still in command, still the person to whom every proposal must 
be referred. Dependent on others for the necessary informa- 
tion, it was most natural, though lamentable in its results, that 
he should distrust his own judgment, and exhibit much conse- 
quent indecision. He could not decide upon his own know- 
ledge; and, as the statements of others varied, so did the 
General’s opinion. It has been said that a council of war never 
fights; General Elphinstone’s house, during the siege of the 
cantonments, was a perpetual council of war. 

On the other side, General Shelton, the acting, though not 
the sole responsible, commander, allowed himself to be overcome 
by the difficulty of a position, half supreme, half subordinate. 
Equal in courage to any one in the army, it is clear that he 
shrunk from an uncertain share of a divided responsibility. If 
Lady Sale may be trusted, he frequently declined giving any 
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opinion on the measures proposed. One decided opinion he 
uniformly expressed, and that, whether right or wrong, was, by 
a singular fatality, on the only point on which the expression of 
such an opinion could do nothing but harm. 

From the beginning, he, the officer in immediate command 
of the troops, expressed his opinion that they could not hold out 
for the winter, and advocated a retreat to Jellalabad. The 
Envoy,—the supreme political authority,—protested in the 
strongest manner against such a measure; and the General, 
responsible on the one hand for the sacrifice of the objects of 
his Government, on the other, for the safety of the army, re- 
mained wavering between them. ‘The Envoy, in his position, 
and in the circumstances, was, as far as we can judge, perfectly 
right ; still the opinion of Shelton, had it been at once acted 
upon,—that is, had it been that ofa general in sole command,— 
would at least have saved the army. As things were, it had, 
and could have, only one effect—that of depressing yet farther 
the spirits of the soldiers. It is difficult to say which had the 
worst effect—the General’s universal indecision, or Shelton’s 
single opinion. We do not blame the latter for holding it; we 
merely point out the singular combination of circumstances 
working together for the evil of the devoted army. -Any one 
of these authorities, acting independently of the others, would, 
probably, have saved the troops. 

Having already in this, and our previous number, expressed 
our opinion of the conduct of the chief planner of the Affghan 
war, we are more anxious to do justice to his demeanour through 
the greater part of the struggle in which he perished. Lieute- 
nant Eyre’s account shows him to us in a most respectable light ; 
the spring of every exertion made by the force; the suggester 
of every plan; the brave adopter of a responsibility from which 
the military leaders shrunk, and with his foresight uniformly 
vindicated by the favourable results of his suggestions. 

He consented to treat only when forced to it; he rejected the 
offer of unworthy terms with becoming spirit, and his conduct 
throughout would have entitled him to no mean place among 
that order of men whose high qualities rise higher against 
adversity, but for one lamentable and final exception. 

Our readers will generally know to what we allude. During 
the actual existence of a treaty between our force and the 
insurgents, Mahomed Akbar proposed to Sir W. Macnaghten 


. a scheme, at once a test of his sincerity, and a trap to catch him, 


comprising, among other points, the seizure of certain other 
chiefs, parties to the actually existing treaty. The Envoy fell 
into the snare, and went forth to a conference prepared to seize 
the men who came to it in reliance on his word. Treachery 
was met by treachery ; the countermine exploded under the feet 
of the miner. He was himself seized, and, resisting strongly, 
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was shot by Mahomed Akbar, not, as it would seem, of previous 
purpose, but in the fierce passion excited by a violent personal 
struggle. 

S ady Sale’s opinion, the Envoy’s readiness to accede to the 
plot suggested to him by Mahomed Akbar against the other 
chiefs, was justified by the neglect on their part to fulfil the 
conditions prescribed by that treaty. In questions of strict 
morality, not less than in questions of speculative truth, a lady’s 
judgment is apt to be biassed by her feelings. With every 
respect for the feelings which, in this case, misled Lady Sale, we 
must protest against her opinion. The alleged non-fulfilment of 
the terms of the treaty could have been honourably met in one 
way only—by openly declaring that it was no longer binding. 
To acquiesce in its continuance, and plot the seizure of men who 
came relying on its faith to a peaceful conference, was an act of 
detestable treachery, which, up to that time, at least, the Affghans 
had done nothing to parallel. 

‘The arguments by which Lady Sale would justify the conduct 
of Sir W. Macnaghten, more than justify the counterplot against 
one already under his own hand convicted of treacherous inten- 
tions. The Affghans, in accordance with human nature, slurred 
over their own part of the transaction, which was bad enough, to 
dwell upon ours, which was worse, fiercely protesting that they 
had tried us, and found that we were not to be trusted: and who 
can tell what share this miserable transaction, with the distrust 
which it produced among them, may have had in occasioning the 
subsequent faithless destruction of our army ? 

That either party should trust the other after what had passed 
was impossible, and to resume the treaty was madness. Yet the 
treaty—which bound us, in short, to evacuate the country, the 
‘Affighans to permit and assist us to evacuate it in safety—was 
resumed ; resumed, too, in accordance with the all but unanimous 
decision of a council of war. One man only dissented—the 
officer who had before saved Herat from the Persians, and whose 
counsel gave now the only chance of saving the English army at 
Cabool from the Affghans. He pointed out the risk etre | by 
the treaty, the impropriety of binding the hands of the Indian 
Government, and declared that the true choice for the army lay 
between holding out at Cabool to the last, and at once fighting 
their way to Jellalabad. 

It is clear, after the result, that Major Pottinger was right. 
The first course might still, perhaps, have been successful—by 
the second, a remnant, at least, of the army might have reached 
Jellalabad. We must allow for the errors of men placed in a 
situation of almost unparalleled difficulty ; still it does seem 
inexplicable that they should have adopted the one course calcu- 
lated to insure destruction. We find, from Lady Sale, that 
many Affghans warned the English officers once and again, that 
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their destruction was resolved upon, and attempted to induce 
their friends to leave the camp, and remain in safety under their 
protection. The power of the chiefs to restrain the tribes 
between Cabool and Jellalabad, was at least doubtful, whatever 
their intentions. But the retreat was resolved upon. In Lady 
Sale’s Journal of the melancholy desponding days at the close of 
December 1841, we observe, with sad interest, the frequent and 
ominous entry of “ snow all day.” 

On the sixth day of January, 1842, the force, amounting after 
all its losses to 4,500 fighting men, with 12,000 camp-followers, 
moved out of the cantonments, the whole country being covered 
with deep snow. The march could hardly have failed to be 
disastrous, with whatever skill it had been conducted; but from 
the beginning all appears to have been mismanagement and con- 
fusion. Systematic plan for providing the troops with shelter 
from the bitter cold there was none. The camp-followers from 
the very first mixed themselves with, and delayed the march of, 
the column. The tents, and most of the baggage, were early 
sacrificed ; yet their progress was miserably slow. Everything 
depended upon a rapid advance; yet in two days the army had 
advanced only ten miles. The third morning found them at the 
mouth of the Khoord Cabool Pass, a disorganized multitude of from 
fourteen to sixteen thousand human beings, having, as yet, suffered 
comparatively little loss from the direct attacks of the enemy. 
But the two dreadful nights of frost had already paralyzed them. 
“Only a few. hundred serviceable fighting men remained.” At 
this point they were assailed in force by the savage Ghilzies. 
Losing men, by their fire, at each step, the column pressed on 
through the terrible defile. At the top of the pass they halted, 
leaving in it, according to Lieutenant Eyre, 3,000 men, having in 
three days completed fifteen miles, and ascended to a still colder 
climate than they had left behind. On this occasion it was that 
Lady Sale was wounded. She bears testimony to the fact, that 
the chiefs who escorted the European ladies through the pass, 
apparently exerted themselves to keep down the fire, which, cer- 
tainly, endangered their lives as much as those who were under 
their protection. ‘ But,” she says, “I verily believe many of 
these persons would, individually, sacrifice themselves to rid their 
country of us.” The implied doubt of their sincerity in attempt- 
ing to stop the fire, is a terrible testimony to the strength of 
hatred with which we were regarded. 

. The next day, the fourth since leaving Cabool, was spent on 
the top of the Khoord Cabool, in negotiation and delay. Under 
the circumstances, this seems to have been sheer madness. 
One march more might have carried them clear of the snow. 
Mahomed Akbar had shown himself already either weak or un- 
willing to protect the force; and, in either case, whatever measure 
had been most prudent in itself, would have added to his ability, 
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or increased his readiness. During this day it was that the 
ladies and officers (their husbands,) were made over to his pro- 
tection. The delay, therefore, may be held to have led to their 
safety; but it sealed the fate of the army, who must, with the 
followers, even now, have amounted to more than 10,000 men: 
but most of them helpless, hopeless, and disabled ; utterly with- 
out shelter, food, or fire ; remaining day and night on the snow. 
The unfortunate natives of Hindostan suffered, of course, more 
than the English: hundreds of them were seen sitting on the 
snow, not sunk in the apathy of despair, but howling with pain. 
* More than one half of the force,” writes Lady Sale, under the 
head of this day, “is now frost-bitten or wounded; and most of 
the men can scarcely put a foot to the ground.” 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh days of the march were one long 
and dreadful struggle; death from exhaustion, death from the 
cold, death from the merciless enemy. ‘The way was lined with 
those who fell; every pass was a scene of fighting and slaughter ; 
at every halting-place numbers were left Zend or dying. The 
whole of the native infantry was destroyed or scattered on the 
fifth day, at the end of which Lieutenant Eyre computes that, 
since the departure from Cabool, 12,000 had perished. The 
frequent negotiations with Akbar and the Ghilzie chieftains for 
protection, had no effect, except to diminish the chance of pre- 


servation by creating delay. It was on the evening of the sixth 
day that Shelton and Elphinstone fell into his hands. It is 
impossible to refuse our tribute of admiration and praise to the 


resolute and noble spirit with which the remnant of officers © 
and men struggled forward, through the attacks of an enemy 
as ang and untiring as a pack of wolves, forcing all obstacles, 
melting away at each step like a snowball in water, yet still 
keeping together, never to the last yielding to the weakness of 
despair. When the disasters of the siege are attributed to the 
misconduct of the men of the 44th regiment, and the mistakes 
of their commander, let not the steady yet desperate heroism 
shown by many of the former, and uniformly by the latter 
through those dreadful days, be forgotten. 

We read with sad interest that much delay was occasioned 
by the anxiety of the men to bring on their wounded comrades, 
in the very last crisis of their fate, on the night of the seventh 
and morning of the eighth day. The miserable remnant had 
by this time cleared the Passes, and reached the open country, 
but by this time, too, their effective force was reduced to twenty 
muskets. Driven from the road, and forced to take up their 
position on a hill at Gundamuck, this fragment of an army de- 
fended themselves to the last, and were, all but three or four, 
destroyed there. 

On the 9th of January, we believe, Sir Robert Sale received 
the order to evacuate Jellalabad. A few days after, a report 
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ran through the garrison that the Cabool force was in full 
retreat upon them, and was being cut to pieces by the Ghilzies. 
On the 13th a single officer (hunted for his life till within a 
short distance of the gates,) came in, and told the all but in- 
credible tale of what he had seen, half incoherent from fatigue 
and horror. Every effort was instantly made; the country was 
scoured in every direction by parties of horse, and, for several 
nights, beacons were kept constantly burning, to guide any 
stragglers, who might have escaped, to the friendly town. “ But 
none came. They were all dead. The army was annihilated.” * 
So fell the curtain upon one of the most terrible tragedies 
recorded in war. Greater numbers have perished in less time ; 
but no similar force of civilized men was ever so utterly over- 
whelmed ; nor cana great multitude of human beings have ever 
suffered more dreadful misery than was endured by those whose 
lingering destruction we have, following Lieutenant Eyre, 
faintly sketched, between the 6th and 13th of January, 1842. 
From the tumult in the city on the 2d of November, to the 
marvellous escape of the single man out of 17,000, the whole is 
one of those transactions of which the beginning and end are 
miracles, when looked at separately from the connecting events, 
of which every step is most natural ;—a series of transactions 
all tending to one end, truer to nature than fiction ever can be, 
yet surpassing every effort of fiction in strangeness and horror. 
We need not dwell much on the transactions of the rest of 
Affghanistan during this winter. At Candahar our supremacy 
was maintained unshaken. Ghuznee was taken after a stout 
resistance, and most of its garrison afterwards, in violation of 
the capitulation, massacred. The fort of Khelat-i-Ghilzie, be- 
tween Candahar and Ghuznee, was attacked and defended with 
valour as obstinate as any minstrel has celebrated. It was, we 
believe, on their final repulse that the Affghans left in the pos- 
session of the English a standard which, in their desperate 
attempt to gain a fvoting inside the fortification, they had three 
times planted in the embrasure of one of our cannon. All the 
world knows how Jellalabad was defended, and how it was at 
length restored to security by a victory which, though brilliant, 
cost much,—costing the life of Dennie. Many complaints of 
the treatment received by this officer from his superiors have 
been made, and not, as far as we are aware, received answer, or 
attempt at answer, from those most interested in refuting them. 
- We therefore hold them convicted of grievous injustice. Judg- 
ing from his letters, he was, like many remarkable men, not the 
most tractable of subordinates. His temper was evidently quick, 
and impatient of injustice ; his estimate of his own deserts, high ; 
his tendency to speak out, inconvenient. But he appears to have 
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been a man of a generous, self-devoting, and heroic tone of 
mind; of great energy and decision,—of daring and caution 
rightly combined,—of singular conduct and capacity in war. 
Those who are interested in defending the present system of 
_promotion in the British Army, can perhaps explain how such 
aman, after 40 years’ service, in the last two of which only 
he had the opportunity of proving what he was, died a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 

Of the transactions of the summer of 1842, previous to the 
advance of General Nott from Candahar, and General Pollock 
from Jellalabad, no historical summary has yet appeared. 

The occasional notices in the journals of the captives of affairs 
at Cabool, during this period, present a most vividly confused 
picture of bewildering and intricate anarchy. In the course, we 
believe, of March the unhappy king, who had made some kind 
of arrangement with the chiefs after our departure, was mur- 
dered in cold blood: the first, it appears, of the Suddozye race 
who had so died. 

“ Evenin the wildest of their civil dissensions,” says the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, “no member of that family had ever been put to death in cold blood. 
It was regarded as sacred, as well as royal.” 


Our interference, then, had excited a hatred stronger than even 
this sacred reverence. From the time of his death, the con- 
fusion, before not inconsiderable, became worse confounded ; and 
there is a clashing and intertwining of interests, perfectly inex- 
plicable; every man standing up for himself—fighting for his 
own hand, and Chaos sitting umpire. In Lady Sale’s Journal, 
written within hearing of the cannon at Cabool, we find such, not 
unamusing, passages as the following :— 

“Parties run high at Cabool: Zeman Shah Khan says he will be king, 
Akbar ditto, Jubhar Khan the same, and Amenoollah has a similar fancy, as 
also Mahommed Shah Khan, and Futteh Jung the Shahzada. The troops 
go out daily to fight; Amenoollah’s to Ben-i-shehr, and Zeman Shah 
Khan’s to Siah Sung; they fight a little, and then retreat to their former 
positions. Zeman Shah Khan has been driven out of his house, and 
Amenoollah out of his; but have part of the town in their favour.” 


And so things went on. There are constant actions, such as 
“sharp firing all day.” “A grand battle is to come off on 
Sunday.” One day we find that Zeman Shah and Akbar are 
allied against the rest; a few days after ‘‘we heard that Ma- 
homed Shah was at war with Zeman Khan;” and the next day 
that Akbar having taken Zeman Khan and his two sons prisoners, 
and taken from them their guns and treasure—had released 
them again. Indeed, there is little appearance of bitter ani- 
mosity in these contests. As Lady Sale says, “they fight a 
little” nearly every day; but it seems to be rather with the 
object of trying their strength than of doing each other any 
great injury ; it was their inconvenient and inartificial method 
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of popular election, by universal suffrage—a shaking. together 
of the lots against each other in the helmet, to see which would 
spring out. The most destructive incident recorded, is the ex- 
plosion ef a mine, by which Akbar blew up a great number of his 
own men; but, in spite of his blundering engineering, the most 
marked feature in the whole is the manner in which he, amid all 
this confusion, asserts an increasing and ultimately complete 
ascendency. But the civil war of these “barbarians” was soon 
to sink into stillness before the approach of civilized invasion. 

One thing is now clear; that the evacuation of Affghanistan 
was resolved upon by both Governments of India, Lord Auck- 
land’s as well as Lord Ellenborough’s. One statesman was hardy 
enough to protest against the measure. One statesman only: 
shall we call him “ Justwm et tenacem propositi virum?” No,— 
injustice like justice is often tenacious of its purpose: like that, 

“Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruine.” 

There are men who, when the thunderbolt has shattered it 
over their heads, will set to work with a conscientious perse- 
verance to rebuild the fallen fabric of evil. When the time shall 
come for summing up that statesman’s services to his country, it 
should not be forgotten that Lord Palmerston earnestly, warn- 
ingly protested against the withdrawal of our army from our 
— of Affghanistan. 

ut if Affghanistan was to be evacuated, we have to answer 
the question, for what purpose was the campaign of 1842 under- 
taken? For the recovery of the prisoners ? or for revenge? 

If necessarily undertaken for the former purpose, it was a 
duty—a duty which, had our original invasion been more 
iniquitous than it was, we were still, before God and man, bound 
to fulfil_—a duty, the neglect of which would have been a worse 
crime than the most unjust invasion. The Indian Government 
would have been guilty of cowardly treason, had it abandoned 
those whose position was the result of their faithful obedience 
to its orders, so long as it had a soldier to send to battle against 
the Affghans, a rupee in its treasury. We should have thought 
it unnecessary to say this, had we not seen in some quarters 
the attempt to insinuate a counter opinion, —that, if the original 
war was unjust, to continue it, even for the recovery of our 
countrymen and countrywomen, was unjust also—but it is at 
any rate unnecessary to do more than say it. We cannot stop 

- to argue a point so evident. 

But was the campaign of 1842 necessary for the recovery 

of the prisoners? On this point there have been many con- 
tradictory statements, as well as diverse opinions: into the whole 
of which we cannot at present enter. 1 
It is well known that, during the first part of the summer 
of 1842, negotiations for a mutual exchange of prisoners were 
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constantly occurring. It is now positively stated* that arrange- 
ments to that effect had actually been made, Akbar Khan 
engaging not pe to restore the prisoners in his immediate 
charge, but to collect the sepoys scattered over the country, and 
escort them through the passes; the condition being, that the 
Affghan prisoners in India should be released, and the English 
withdraw altogether from the country; and that, on the recep- 
tion of direct orders from the home Government, these arrange- 
ments were broken off and hostilities recommenced; upon 
hearing which, Mahomed Akbar exclaimed, in fierce anger, that 
“every Affghan chief had been taught to lie and break faith by 
the Feringees !” 

On this subject, we would direct attention to a letter from 
General Pollock, to the secretary of the Governor-General, 
quoted from the Parliamentary Papers at p. 394 in the Appendix 
to Lieut. Eyre’s Journal. It proves, we think, that General 
Pollock’s breaking off the negotiations arose, not from any orders 
he might have received, but from distrust of the sincerity of 
Mahomed Akbar. A positive engagement to withdraw would, 
he thought, lead to delay on Akbar’s part in the restoration of 
the prisoners; and our advance be likely to accelerate it. It is 
clear that the British general treated, as a man treats with 
another in whom he does not confide, anxious to avoid giving 
his opponent the advantage of binding himself to anything. 
We believe General Pollock, therefore, to have considered the 
advance on Cabool desirable, if not necessary, for the sake of 
the prisoners. 

On the other hand, Mahomed Akbar, fully conscious of the 
hold on the British Government which he derived from the 
possession of the prisoners, was not in any way blamable for 
the refusal to restore them till assured of the conditions. It 
appears, however, from much concurrent testimony, that he 
entered into the negotiation honestly, with a sincere readiness 
to restore them on such assurance; that the sudden rupture of 
the negotiations not unnaturally impressed him with the belief 
that he had been merely played with; and that the advance of 
our army, under such circumstances, exposed the prisoners to 
great peril. Though no actual engagement had been broken, 
Akbar had been at least deliberately led to form expectations 
which it was never (as he at least must have thought, ) intended 
to fulfil; and had he been the fiend, which many in and 
out of India thought him, the most terrible results might have 
followed. 

Lieutenant Eyre remarks, that 

“This negotiation * * * * seemed now, by the sudden turn that had 


taken place, likely to plunge us into a dangerous dilemma; Mahomed 
Akbar being notorious for stopping at no atrocity, when his angry passions 


* Bombay Times, April, 1843, 
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were once aroused, as we knew they soon would be, when he should hear of 
the advance of both generals, with their overwhelming forces.” 

His angry passions were roused, and not without reason— 
yet he perpetrated no atrocity. ‘The prisoners, withdrawn from 
the neighbourhood of Cabool, knew not whether to hope or fear 
most from the progress of our victorious army. At length, in 
the very crisis of their fate, the adherent to whom Akbar had 
confided them was brought over, and the prisoners, headed by 
their jailer, occupied the fort to which they had been sent for 
custody, ‘in open revolt against the power which had sent them 
there. It was a curious position in human affairs, and not with- 
out its peril; but their proceedings were conducted with spirit 
and prudence, and all went well with them, until they found 
themselves once more in an English camp, restored to safety 
and freedom. The principal immediate agent in their recovery 
was, appropriately, the same English officer whose name was 
previously known as connected with a service to humanity 
more free from alloy, more purely gratifying, than it can have 
often fallen to the lot of a military man to effect—the rescue 
and safe conduct to St. Petersburg of the prisoners detained at 
Khiva. Sir Richmond Shakespeare, to whose lot two such 
services have fallen, is indeed a man to be envied. 

This was the bright spot in the campaign of 1842; we turn 
from it to the darkest ; and we write the name of IJstalif’ with 
shame and horror—horror at the atrocities of which that name 
is the symbol; shame and deep indignation at the feeling, or 
rather the no feeling, with which their announcement was re- 
ceived in this country. Istaliff, a large town, about forty miles 
north-east of Cabool, was the refuge resorted to by many of 
the chiefs and their followers who had failed in opposing our 
advance upon that city; and a force was consequently sent 
against it. We say consequently, but we do not yet know why. 
Intending, as we did, to leave the Affghans to the “anarchy which 
was the consequence of their crimes,” and not their crimes 
only—it does not appear to have been incumbent upon us to 
reduce all their strongholds before quitting the country, and 
even admitting that they had deserved punishment at our hands, 
who will say that enough had not been exacted, in the slaughter 
at Tezeen, the slaughter at Ghuznee, the burnt villages and 
wasted lands which marked the track of our invading army ? 

But to pass from this. Istaliff was attacked, and bravely 
.taken: its capture is considered, in a military point of view, 
equal to any exploit in the war; but what followed on its cap- 
ture? This: 

“ For this period (two days) the place was given over to fire and sword ; 
not a living soul was spared, armed or unarmed; the men were hunted 


down like wild beasts ; not a prisoner was taken; mercy was never dreamt 
rt — 
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It will be remembered that this statement did, in the House 
of Commons, give rise to some questioning and some explana- 
tion; an explanation not denying, not materially altering the 
charge; but simply stating that, as Affghan houses were all 
built and occupied like fortresses, it was impossible that fighting 
could cease on the entrance of the troops into the town. What 
then? Look at the charge and the defence, and say whether 
the one meets the other. The indictment is not traversed. Sir 
Henry Hardinge’s plea would, by any tribunal who wished to 
do justice, have been set aside as irrelevant. But it sounded 
like an answer, and every one, of course, was glad of an excuse 
to escape from the unpopular possibility of an inquiry into the 
conduct of a brave and successful commander. It was not so, 
either in or out of the House of Commons, when an unwise, 
incautious, and unpopular proclamation of the present Governor- 
General gave a popular handle for a party attack upon the 
existing government; and the contrast is a disgrace to the 
nation in which it occurred. The self-styled religious world, 
which, at the Somnauth proclamation, screamed and yelled out 
like a man whose gouty foot is trod on, received the news of the 
slaughter of Istaliff with the calmness of the same man putting 
a cork leg into boiling water. Both were characteristic; yet, 
were it not for the unfeigned indifference, we might have made 
more allowance for the hypocritical and canting clamour. The 
heathen and unscrupulous Athenians, it is said, once received a 
general who came to them fresh from the performance of brilliant 
services, but accused of a great crime against Grecian morality, 
not with thanks, but a trial, in the course of which, hopeless of 
a favourable result, he slew himself in the assembly. When we 
first read this story, we thought—but that was a youthful error 
—that the time had come at which a state calling itself civilized 
and christian would not overlook savage cruelty, even in the 
victorious leaders of its armies. 

With this dark, and not single, stain upon their character, 
the English forces withdrew from a country, in which their pre- 
sence had, for four years, been the cause of every possible evil 
that can afflict a nation: — war, misgovernment, then war 
again, foreign and domestic; terminating in utter anarchy, an 
anarchy which impartial History, when she speaks of the Aff- 

hans, will no¢ denominate the “consequence of their crimes.” 
Dechiien, the Affghans, like every other nation that ever was 
— in a similar contest, committed crimes in the struggle 
for their independence. But in taking away their independence 
without cause, the English inflicted on them the greatest wrong 
which nation can inflict on nation. Of all the mutual misery, 
of their savage and treacherous hatred, of our cruel revenge, 
our injustice was the origin. Evil would not be so evil, if the 
very nature of wrong were not to provoke to wrong ;—if the 
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Affghans are now a worse people than they were five years 
since, is the fault theirs, or ours? ‘“ The beginning of strife is 
as when one letteth out water ;” is that a new saying? Is ita 
recent discovery, that war will necessarily lead to atrocities and 
crimes? and is it not for this very cause that an unjust war is 
most criminal? Nations in different stages of civilization must 
be expected to carry on war upon different principles, and to 
temper its conduct with different degrees of humanity. But, if 
we were to enter on the inquiry, which, in the mere conduct of 
the war, had offended most against their own standard of right 
and wrong, is it so certain that the answer would be favourable 
to the English ? 

We do not think that any candid reader of Lieutenant Eyre’s 
work will lay it down with an impression altogether hostile to 
the Affghans. If, in the conflict for their independence, they 
committed many fierce and treacherous actions, they yet, on 
many occasions, entitled themselves to the praise of truth and 
mercy. When Lieutenant Eyre refers gratefully to the hand 
of Providence, as clearly discernible in “restraining the wrath 
of savage men whose intense hatred of us was only equalled by 
their unscrupulous cruelty,” he conveys, in general terms, a 
censure which the facts related by him show to be far from 
universally applicable. An insurrection in any country, and 
especially such a country as Affghanistan, is no orderly, dis- 
ciplined, well-conducted thing ; the leaders in such a struggle 
have to make the fiercest passions of their countrymen the 
instruments of their deliverance: their influence is mainly 
directed to excite, and not to calm, the hatred which they share : 
and the history of every popular rising can furnish examples of 
their want of power to restrain it, when they have the will. 
Yet, in several instances, we find the chiefs exerting themselves 
to the utmost, and risking their own lives to preserve the lives 
of Europeans from their followers. An English officer orders 
his men to take charge of, and protect a prisoner, and he is 
obeyed :—an Affghan 

“Takes off his turban—the last appeal a Mussulman can make—and 
arty the savage Ghazees, for God’s sake, to respect the life of his 

1end. 

“ My conductor and Meerza Baordeen Khan were obliged to press me up 


against the wall, covering me with their own bodies, and protesting that no 
blow should reach me but through their persons.” 


Afterwards 


*“‘ These drew their swords in my defence, the chief himself throwing his 
arm round my neck, and receiving on his shoulder a cut aimed by Moollah 
Momin at my head.”* 

Look, too, at the conduct of the Nawab Zeman Khan, an old 
chieftain, some time king of the insurgent city of Cabool; in 





* Captain Mackenzie’s Account of the Envoy’s Murder. 
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whose custody we left the hostages given before our army left 
the cantonments. After protecting them for months against 
the constant efforts of the Ghazee fanatics to slay them, he at 
last consigned them to the care of the Meer Wyze, the high 
priest of Cabool, in whose venerated protection he believed they 
would be more secure. 

“Before sending them to the Meer Wyze, which was done at night, he 
took the precaution to line the streets with his own followers, with strict 
orders to fire upon every one who should so much as poke his head out of 
a window ; and he not only accompanied them himself, but sent his own 
family on a-head.” 

It is impossible not to smile at the very decided character of 
the precaution; but when good faith and plighted protection 
are at stake, we will not quarrel with strong measures. Noble 
old Zeman Khan! We read again that 

“ Hundreds of Hindostanees crowded the streets of Cabool begging for 
bread, which was daily served out to them by Nawab Jubbar Khan and 
Zeman Khan.” 


These Hindostanees were the survivors of an invading and 
conquering army. We have seen the survivors of a legion, sent 
out under authority of the English government, reduced to des- 
titution by the nonfulfilment of the promises under which they 
were enrolled, meet with less kindness in the streets of London. 
But Mahomedanism is a charitable religion, and its professors 
frequently act up to its precepts. 

These facts would, we think, be sufficient to redeem the Aff- 
ghans from the sweeping charge of treachery and inhumanity 
which has been so frequently made against them. But there is 
one Affghan whose name, generally regarded as the symbol of 
every atrocity, is too closely connected with the darkest of our 
calamities for us to pass the subject without some reference 
to him in particular—Mahomed Akbar Khan. 

This man, the second and favourite son of Dost Mahomed, and 
the only one, we believe, of the family, who never submitted to our 
ag was, in his own words, “ when an English army entered 

is country, compelled to become our enemy, and was for three 
years a wanderer, and returned at the end of the confusion.” Not 

et (if Dost Mahomed may be believed, ) twenty-two years of age, 
he had seen his father driven from power, to make way for a king 
set up by, and on behalf of, a set of foreign conquerors. To 
him it must all have seemed the most utter injustice, and so he 
returned “at the end of the confusion” our fierce and unscru- 
pulous enemy, with one object at heart,—to rid the country of 
the English. In Captain Mackenzie’s account of the death of 
the Envoy we find that, after “laying about him manfully” to 
save Captain Mackenzie from the Ghazees, Akbar Khan turned 
to the English officer clinging to his stirrup, “and repeatedly 
said, in a tone of triumphant derision, “ You'll seize my country, 
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will you?” An ungenerous departure, certainly, from the tone 
of courtesy which his outward demeanour towards the English 
prisoners usually exhibited, but noticeable as illustrative of the 
feelings under which he acted, then and afterwards. 

Even without Lieutenant Eyre’s concluding expression of re- 
gret over the high gifts and endowments which Mahomed Akbar 
has sullied with indelible stains, we should have been disposed 
to attribute to him some eminent qualities. Unscrupulous as 
to means, possessed with a great object, capable of generous 
actions,— capable also of great crimes,—wily, yet of frank, open, 
attractive demeanour,—such men have often been the instru- 
ments in great changes; and, as their history is written by the 
one side or the other, they descend to posterity as heroic deliv- 
erers, or fiend-like destroyers. ‘To those who heard of his deeds 
at the distance of half the world, Akbar appeared the latter. 
It is curious to observe the different and natural tone generally 
used by the captives when speaking of their captors. The 
monsters and miscreants become men, like other men, when seen 
close at hand by those to whom their deeds had caused so 
much immediate suffering and danger. While the relatives 
of the prisoners and the slain were shuddering at the name of 
Akbar Khan with a mixture of fear and horror for which there 
was but too much reason; the prisoners themselves ate, drank, 
and talked with the terrible chieftain at their ease, and on terms of 
convivial equality. The evil genius of the English army, the 
murderer—for such he was—of the representative of England, 
sat down playfully on the floor among the children of those 
whose lives and liberties depended on his orders, “ dipped into 
the dish as merrily as any of them,” and was a great favourite 
with them. Lady Sale, though she professes to desire his 
death, speaks of him without hatred and passion, and Lieu- 
tenant Eyre with some degree of positive regard. 

Of the murder of the Envoy, he is, as we said, clearly guilty ; 
and, towards a man who trusted him, though plotting against 
others, it was an atrocious deed. Still, it appears to have been 
committed in sudden exasperation, without any previous design ; 
looking at the circumstances of the case, the wrongs his country 
and family had endured, the fierce passions, the lax morality of 
the East, we do not think, with Mr. Eyre, that it places him 
“beyond the pale of Christian forgiveness ;” which we recollect 
somewhere to have read, “forgiveth all things.” 

_ Lieutenant Eyre often speaks of this, the one deed but for 
which Akbar would be worthier than most of those he acted 
with; but, in our judgment, the deliberate massacre of the army 
was, if he was guilty of it, a far worse deed than the murder of 
the Envoy. The doubt, which for a time hung over this trans- 
action, is now, we think, dispelled by a comparison of the previous 
warnings with his subsequent half avowal. He might, possibly, 
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think that the English would not perform that part of the treaty 
which bound them to evacuate Jellalabad and the other garrisons ; 
that the safe arrival of so large a force at Jellalabad would only 
enable them to reconquer the country in spring. The savage 
and uncontrolled tribes of the Passes afforded the easy means of 
destroying the retreating force, and he deliberately permitted 
them to do so. It was a crime not to be defended on any pre- 
tence of patriotism. Yet the massacre of Jaffa, for which there 
was less excuse, has not destroyed the French adoration for 
Napoleon. Blacker treachery for the same purpose has not 
prevented the Germans from making a national hero of Arminius. 
Among those who have founded, or extended, empires in the East, 
there are few whose lives are free from similar or worse stains. 
The Mahratta hero, Sevajee, would have done it; Aurungzebe 
would have done it; or, to come to those with whom we have 
ourselves been connected, Tippoo, or Hyder, would have 
done it. 

Strong contrasts of good and evil may be expected in the 
characters of half-civilized men; and there are few contrasts more 
striking than those presented by the pages of Lieutenant Eyre’s 
book. The man who could plot the treacherous slaughter of an 
army, while that very slaughter is going on, receives the individuals 
who are thrown into his hands with hospitable and, apparently, 
unaffected kindness. Lieutenant Melville is brought in wounded, 
and Mahomed Akbar “dressed his wounds with his own hands, 
applying burnt rags, and paid him every attention.” The captives 
and their guards have to swim a river, and Akbar “manifested 
the greatest anxiety until all had crossed in safety.” His conduct 
to them throughout, excepting occasional bursts of passion, 
appears to have been of the same character. Among civilized 
states very few prisoners of war are, with reference to the means 
of their captors, treated nearly as well as the English prisoners 
under the care of Akbar Khan. Compare this, again, with the 
conduct of other Oriental sovereigns; with the horrible cruelty 
shown towards their European captives by Hyder or Tippoo. 

All this, it may be said, sprang from a politic intention to 
secure some title to our consideration; and we do not doubt 
that policy had its share in the kind treatment of his captives by 
Mahomed Akbar. There is, however, every appearance that his 
judgment was seconded by his natural inclination. Nor in the 
spectacle of the same man deliberately devoting many thousands 
to slaughter for a great object, and receiving the survivors with 
real kindness, is there any unexampled or inexplicable inconsis- 
tency. Take away his evil deeds, and Mahomed Akbar would 
have been entitled to high praise for his good ones. He is, then, 
at least, entitled to the benefit of them as a set-off; and, com- 
paring the one with the other, we cannot but rejoice that he did 
not, by falling into the hands of the English, place them in the 
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position of passing upon him a judgment which could hardly 
have been a just one. 

Partly for mere justice, partly to show to one-sided observers 

that even these matters have two sides, we have thought it worth 
while to bestow thus much attention upon the conduct of a 
remarkable man. We return to ground more important, and 
less open to controversy, in returning, for a few words of retro- 
spect, to the relation of England to Affghanistan. 
_ Towards the beginning of these observations, we quoted the 
declaration of its own intentions, made in 1838, by the Govern- 
ment of India. The subsequent facts are, as we then said, the 
most striking comment on this declaration, presenting as they 
do so curious and singular a contrast between the end and the 
beginning. Such as we have described it was the scheme, and 
such as we have described it the ultimate fulfilment. Thus 
were carried out the “ confident hopes” of the Governor- 
General, and thus, but not on the terms which he anticipated, 
was the “ British army finally withdrawn.” The contradiction 
between design and accomplishment is the very common-place 
of history ; but it has seldom been more strikingly shown than 
in the series of events we have followed. 

On the defeat, still more on the destruction, of English forces, 
employed in whatever cause, we cannot look with any other 
feeling than mere pain; and if there are any whose patriotism 
is more cosmopolitan, we are not sure that we envy them this 


liberality. But, separating, as far as we can, our judgment from 

our feeling, and looking impartially at this four years’ war, from 

beginning to end, we cannot but see simply this—a great in- 

justice deliberately planned, backed by great power, for a time 

triumphant, and then, by the natural and direct consequences of 
rt. 


injustice, violently overthrown. Let those who can exult in the 
consideration that much as we have suffered, it is probable we 
have inflicted yet more; we can derive no consolation from such 
a thought. Let us honour, as we ought, those who have bravely 
served their country—but, as a nation, God knows, we have no 
ground for triumph. 

We have received a severe lesson, which we may make a useful 
one; if we choose to learn from it, well—if not, we shall perpe- 
trate injustice again and again; till, perhaps, another and hn am 
before “ unparalleled calamity,” carrying horror and misery into 
hundreds of English families, shall, at length, awaken the nation 
to a right sense of its responsibility, a right sense of the guilt 
incurred by the careless crimes whereby statesmen bid for 
majorities, a right sense of a truth, old even in the days we call 
most ancient, but not worn out now—nor now, nor ever perfectly 


learned, 
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Pious Harriet, &c. By the Author of the “ Retrospect,” &c. 
Nisbet and Co. 1829. 


Little Ann. By the same. Nisbet. 1840, 


Food for Babes; or, the First Sermons that very little Children 
are able to understand. By the Rev. D. Barcuay Bevan, M.A. 
Second Edition. Hatchards. 1841. 


Line upon Line, &c. By the Author of the “ Peep of Day.” 
Hatchards. 1841. 


The Missionary Catechism, to help forward the Young Lambs of 
Christ's Flock in understanding and promoting the Heavenly 
Work of Christian Missions. Second Edition. Suter. 1837. 


WE trust that our readers remember the point to which we 
had brought the question of the religious development of chil- 
dren in our May number. We laid down the great principle on 
which we consider all to depend, and which, therefore, can be 
used at once as a test of other people’s errors, and foundation 
whereon we can build truth ourselves. That principle is the 
redemption in Christ of our whole nature, and consequently 
of every stage through which it has to pass from its very begin- 
ning. Infancy and childhood, therefore, have both been hallowed, 
and we must beware how we doubt that our children have 
received the Christian calling, in their place and degree, and are 
susceptible of Christian excellence. At the same time, we must 
be careful in acting upon this, to understand that calling and 
that degree; since in consecrating children Christ has consecrated 
childhood, we must accurately observe what childhood is. In 
attempting an investigation of childhood, we were presented 
with a phenomenon which we applied to certain popular 
narratives of religious children, and which condemned some of 
the favourite topics and views of such compositions. We were 
led to see how vain was the demand for what is meant by con- 
version, or for experience in children; and how idle, and worse 
than idle, it is to impose on them any peculiar line of religious, 
action. 

Before quitting the negative for the positive branch of the 
subject, before (7, e.) proposing our own plans instead of exposing 
other people’s doings, we must say a few words on two errors 
more, of a different cast from the former. They proceeded from 
the confusion between the mind of a child and an adult; those 
which we are about to consider, from placing too wide a chasm 
between them. 

The first of the two is one on which we have partly spoken our 
mind already on former occasions, but which is so widely prevalent, 
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and seems, as far as we can see, so unchecked as yet by what has 
been said against it, that we are constrained to renew our stric- 
tures on it. We mean the error of adapting (as is supposed, ) 
the sacred history to the comprehension of children, by re-writing 
it in a style supposed to be simpler than that of the Bible, and 
anyhow very different—a childish undignified style. We allude 
to such books as one or two of those at the head of our article, 
“ Line upon Line,” et id genus omne. Both the work we have 
just named and the “ Peep of Day,” were admirably reviewed 
some years ago, by our contemporary, the British Magazine, 
from whose observations on them we now make the following 
extracts :— 

“ TInconsiderate people are perpetually complaining of the difficulty of 
getting children to realize, as they call it, what they read. And no doubt it 
is a difficulty for children of either a smaller or larger growth to “ realize ” 
any other scenes which may be described to them than those which consist 
principally of elements with which they are quite familiar. This difficulty 
does not belong to children only, but to all minds of confined views, and 
therefore to children only as long as their views are confined. As they grow 
older, and conversant, from month to month, with more and higher things, 
they can ‘realize’ more and more of what they read. If I described a 
horse-race (with all its crowds and excitement) to a horse-jockey, he would 
understand it at once, and ‘ realize ’ it with a witness, and enter into it with 
all his heart. But if I gave him a detail of the crowds and the excitement 
which attend the meetings of that august body, the British Association, per- 
chance, instead of ‘ realizing’ it, he might go to sleep. If I attempted to 
impress his mind with the sublime ideas which the world of nature presents, 
or those awful exhibitions of the majesty of the Deity to be found in the 
Book of Revelation, he would have still more difficulty in the ‘realizing ’ 
process, because emotions connected with ‘the sublime ’ have never been 
familiar to him. So is it with young children; try them with the two last- 
mentioned points, and you try them, of course, in vain, for the self-same 
reason which has been just assigned,—they have not yet been familiarized 
with the higher ideas of either moral or intellectual excellence or perfection, 
or with the emotions which their display is calculated to call forth, and can- 
not, consequently, enter into them. Now, all this applies most strictly to 
scripture narratives. No doubt, nothing can exceed their simplicity, in one 
sense, even where they speak of the Creator or the Redeemer. What, in one 
sense, can be more simple than the narrative of God’s appearing to Moses 
in the bush, or of the wonderful and sublime scene of the transfiguration ? 
But what will be the effect of attempting to realize these scenes too com- 
pletely without the reverential feeling which, ig all others, is necessary 
that they may be realized aright. You may realize scenes of this nature in 
two ways to p ae in whom, at a given time, these reverential feelings are not 
developed. That is to say, you may wait till they are, using all proper 
means to develop them; or if you will not wait, you may have them realized 
by stripping them of everything calculated to command reverence, and 
bringing them down to the level of common, mean, every-day life. The 

‘ latter is the ready, easy way, and is the natural resort of a coarse and vulgar 
(though the reviewer willingly allows powerful) mind like Jacob Abbot’s. 
This is the principle on which all his books are written; and it is precisely 
because in most of us the higher parts of our nature are quite undeveloped, 
that whatever is so is brought down to the level of mean daily life, and con- 
sequently, Abbot’s scripture pictures are so generally acceptable. They 
who read such books ‘ realize’ all which is told them of their Lord; but 
they realize it as the history of a mere human being, better, no doubt, than 
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themselves, but not entitled, on any other ground, to be a whit more rever- 
enced. It is to facilitate this ‘ realizing’ that such books as Abbot’s talk of 
the greater attention that would have been paid him if he had been a gentle- 
man living on his own estate, and a hundred other things much worse; and 
that these books talk of his wanting his supper, and sending his disciples 
to look after a man with a jug. In one word, strip scripture characters of 
everything which a young child cannot understand, (that is to say, of every- 
thing which makes scripture precious,) and then the young child wil/ under- 
stand it. Yes! he will, and so long as he lives, will read, and understand 
it in the same way; that is to say, as acommon-place history of every-day 
life, not calculated to excite any higher emotions than a novel or a news- 
paper. Great obligations, indeed, will he have to the mother, or governess, 
who set him ‘realizing’ at three years old, when all his notions were con- 
fined to the nursery and bread and butter, and his emotions to the remem- 
brance of pain, when he cut himself, or knocked his head against the table, 
or his passions, which required control and extirpation.”—Vol. xiv. Pp.553 
—555. 

“The reviewer takes his leave of these books with a very serious and 
earnest request to all parents to consider well what they are doing in 
putting such matter into their children’s hands, and whether it is not their 
solemn duty to endeavour, by degrees, to raise their children’s minds to the 
level of scripture, as far as that can be, and not to lower scripture and its 
blessed Author to the level of babies’ capacities, by the use of words and 
phrases which will effectually prevent them in after life from giving scrip- 
ture the reverence due to it.”—P. 560. 

If we have any objection to these judicious observations, it is 
that, while vindicating the dignity of sacred things, they rate 
that of children too low. - By the books in question, not only is 
injustice done to heavenly truth, but also to minds more fitted 
for its reception than the reviewer seems to allow. Children 
surely have, pre-eminently have, capacities for veneration and 
for realizing greatness; they have, they are “ familiar” with, 
“emotions connected with the sublime;” their minds can be 
impressed “with the sublime ideas which the world of nature 
presents,” and still more “ with those awful exhibitions of the 
majesty of the Deity to be found in the Book of Revelation.” 
If one thing more than another moves our ire, it is needless con- 
descension of language in addressing children, or in preaching 
to the poor. There is an insolence in it which we think both 
classes have penetration to perceive, and self-respect to resent. 
Of course, neither should be addressed in language of which it 
knows nothing ; of course scientific terms, and a logical cast of 
our sentences are to be avoided when we are speaking to either. 
But though our speech must thus be very plain, it needs not, 
therefore, be undignified ; and if it be, we can have no readers 
or hearers more quickly alive to the defect than the classes in 
question. Children and the poor know what dignity is as well 
as we do, and they look for it both in books and in the pulpit ; 
their fancies may, now and then, be tickled by an unexpected 
departure from it in either, but their healthy judgments disap- 
prove of such departure notwithstanding. Besides, the trick is 
apparent; they know it to be meant for condescension to them ; 
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for the positive value of the communication, therefore, they lack 
assurance; the writer or the preacher is not saying what he 
would say to others, or speaking as he would naturally express 
himself. 

But after all, is anything gained in real plainness? How isa 
child the better for reading of the Creation in “Line upon Line,” 
as follows :— 


“My dear children,—I know that you have heard that God made the 
world. Could a man have made the world? No; a man could not make 
such a world as this. 

“ Men can make many things, such as boxes and baskets. Perhaps you 
know a man who can make a box. Suppose you were to shut him up in a 
room, which was quite empty, and you were to say to him, ‘You shall not 
come out till you have made a box, —would the man ever come out? No— 
never. A man could not make a box, except he had something to make it 
of. He must have some wood, or some tin, or some pasteboard, or some 
other thing. But God had nothing to make the world of. He only spoke, 
and it was made. 

“ Making things of nothing, ie called ‘creating.’ No one can create any- 
thing but God. 

Do you know why God is called the Creator? It is because he created all 
things. There is only one Creator. Angels cannot create things, nor can 
men. They could not create one drop of water, or one little fly. 

“ You know that God was six days in creating the world. I will tell you 
what he did on each day. 

“ T.—On the first day, God said, ‘ Let there be light,’ and there was light. 

“ I1.—On the second day, God spoke again, and there was water very 
high; that water is called the clouds. There was also water very low. 
There was nothing but water to be seen. God filled every place with air: 
but you know the air cannot be seen. 

“ JII.—On the third day, God spoke, and the dry land appeared from 
under the water; and the water ran down into one deep place that God had 
prepared. God called the dry land Earth, and he called the water Seas. 
We walk upon the dry land. We cannot walk upon the sea. The sea is 
always rolling up and down; but it can never come out of the great place 
where God has putit. God spoke, and things grew out of the earth. Can 
you tell me what things grew out of the earth? Grass, and corn, and trees, 
and flowers. 

“ TV.—On the fourth day God spoke, and the sun and moon and stars 
were made. God ordered the sun to come every morning, and to go away 
in the evening, because God did not choose that it should be always light. 
It is best that it should be dark at night, when we are asleep. But God 
lets the moon shine in the night, and the stars also; so that if we go out in 
the night, we often have a little light. There are more stars than we can 
count. 

“ V.—On the fifth day God began to make things that are alive. He 
spoke, and the water was filled with fishes, and birds flew out of the water, 
and perched upon the trees. 

«« VI.—On the sixth day, God spoke, and the beasts came out of the 
earth: lions, sheep, cows, horses, and all kinds of beasts came out of the 
earth, as well as alt kinds of creeping things, such as bees, ants, and worms, 
which creep upon the earth. 

“ At last, God made a man. God said, ‘ Let us make man in our likeness.’ 
To whom did God speak? To his Son, the Lord Jesus Christ: his Son was 
with him when he made the world. God made man’s body of the dust, and 
then breathed into him. The man hada soul as well as a body. So the 
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man could think of God. Afterwards God made the woman of a piece of 
the flesh and bone from the man’s side, as you have heard before. 

“God gave all the other creatures to Adam and Eve; and he blessed 
them, and put them into the garden of Eden, and desired Adam to take care 
of the garden. 

“ When God had finished all his works, he saw that they were vm good. 
He was pleased with the things he had made. They were all very beauti- 
ful. The light was glorious; the air was sweet; the earth was lovely, 
clothed in green; the sun and moon shone brightly in the heavens; the 
birds, and beasts, and all the living creatures, were good and happy, and 
Adam and Eve were the best of all, for they could think of God, and praise 
him.”—Pp. 1—6., 
instead of in chap. i. of the Book of Genesis? 

We venture to say that a child who can read (as is supposed 
in either case), will, even with no person by him to explain the 
one or two hard words, gain every fact from the latter that is 
told in the former. And if there be, as we may always take 
for granted, a parent or instructor by him, how easy and how 
soon performed the task of telling him the meaning of the one 
or two worls which are beyond his ‘power of guessing! How 
many are tiey? Created, form, void, firmament, abundantly, 
multiply, iiaage, dominion, replenish, subdue,—these pretty 
nearly complete the list; and, even if they be unexplained, the 
chapter, as we have said, is very intelligible notwithstanding. 
When, however, the child has been told that created means 
made ; form, shape; void, empty; firmament, sky, &c. he under- 
stands the whole narrative pretty nearly as well as any one can 
understand it during our present condition, quite as well as he 
will understand it me he reads it in “ Line upon Line ;” and 
with this twofold advantage, that he considers what he reads to 
have sacred authority, and that while the diction is simplicity 
itself, it is rhythmic, sonorous, beautiful, and solemn. gain, 
why need children learn the story of Job in any other words 
than those of the Bible? Much of its sublime poetry must of 
course be unintelligible to them, yet the story has touching 
features which can reach their hearts, and as regards the rest, 
Nature cannot be hurried; because a high style of beauty cannot 
yet be revealed to them, there is no reason why we should 
present them with a degrading substitute. 

What is quoted from “Line upon Line” was by no means 
one of its offensive passages; nor do we mean to dwell on such 
at present. ‘To show the inconsistency of the book, we must 
inform our readers that the children who are supposed unable to 
understand the simple majesty of the sacred history, are to read 
and, we imagine, understand the following verses, in which, if 
there be nothing very difficult, there is nothing very plain, 
and, as we may trust our readers to perceiye, something very 
shocking. 
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“ In deepest gloom of darkest night, 
Between two walls of wondrous height, 
Pharaoh, with all his men of might, 

Poor Israel’s host pursue. 
The wind is high—the path is dry, 
Horsemen and chariots swiftly fly : 
‘ We'll overtake,’ they loudly cry, 

‘ And kill that slavish crew.’ 


“ But sudden—drag their chariot-wheels, 
A sudden horror o’er them steals, 
While God on high his wrath reveals 

From yonder fiery cloud. 
The lightnings play—the thunders roar, 
The skies a mighty torrent pour: 
Were e’er such li Linings known before, 
Or thunderings so loud? 


“ The sound, the sight, o’erwhelm with fright, 
Horsemen and chariots take to flight. 
‘ Does not their God for Israel fight?’ 
The horsemen trembling cry. 
But while with furious speed they go, 
God makes the western wind to Pig 
And o’er their heads the waters flow: 
Like stones the horsemen lie. 


“ Beneath the deep their bodies sleep— 
And they shall rise to wail and weep,* 
And God upon their heads shall heap 

Hailstones, and coals of fire. 
What piercing cries shall rend the skies, 
When ali who were God’s enemies 
Shall meet the Judge’s angry eyes, 
Flashing with terrors dire! 


‘“‘ How vain to try from Him to fly, 
Who made the sea, the earth, and sky, 
Whose arm can reach the mountains high, 
And deepest pits beneath ! 
How vain to try from Him to fly, 
Who can all secret things descry, 
Whose power no angel dare dely, 
Whose word can blast with death! ’"—Pp. 187, 188. 


It may indeed be alleged that oral explanations of heavenly 
truth to children are indispensable accompaniments to reading 
of any sort, however plain; it being out of the question that a 
child should always receive the meaning even of simple sen- 
tences on the first statement—that a diversity of illustration 

_ beyond what any writer has scope for is requisite to insure the 
success of his words; and that such oral explanation, and such 
diversity of illustration, always do and must partake of the same 
character as that here objected to in the works before us; 
i.e they must be undignified in themselves, intrinsically 





* How dares the authoress to pronounce on the eternal condition of Pharaoh’s 
army ? 
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unworthy of their subjects, and irreverent if viewed apart from 
their purpose. But let it be considered that there is neither the 
same dignity, nor, in one sense, the same authority, in such oral 
explanation as in writing. The one, the child knows to be 
extemporaneous, and designed for himself only ; the other, to be 
deliberately prepared for himself and others. The one is con- 
versation, and if happy, it must be familiar and intimate conver- 
sation, in which no dignity is expected; the other is printed in 
a book, and to a child that 1s itself a point of mysterious dignity ; 
accordingly he is startled and amazed to find things which he 
thought fit only for the most ordinary conversation introduced 
there, and in connexion with the most sacred subjects. So far 
from being less fastidious on the score of dignity in print than 
an adult, a child, we suspect, will be generally apt to be more 
so, because he has not yet acquired any habit of, nor been 
provided with any materials for, connecting remote thoughts, 
whereby the great things of the universe bear up and give 
meaning and value to those which would be otherwise mean and 
insignificant. 

Add to this, that the oral explanation is transient. As soon 
as it has done its work, as soon as it has enabled the child to see 
the meaning of the written sentence, that meaning remains ever 
after annexed to the latter, and the former is soon forgotten. 
But “what is writ is writ;” there it remains, a fixed form, 
round which associations, suitable or unsuitable, have time and 
repeated occasion to gather, and to which they will cling. 

Moreover, the parent or instructor can watch and can guide 
the moods that may appear, can, by gesture and by inflexions of 
the voice, turn off any rising irreverence, and by such like 
means modify and correct the whole in a way that is in- 
calculable. 

If incapacity for all this be pleaded, let it be considered 
whether such incapacity be not blameworthy—whether it 
amount not to an incapacity of doing the task and fulfilling the 
post providentially assigned to parents and instructors—whether, 
therefore, it be an incapacity that faith can admit or excuse. 
For parents, especially, cannot devolve the religious teaching of 
their children on a book; they cannot, as Christians, escape 
living intercourse with their little ones on this great subject; 
the main work must be done by means of that—there is the 
place for fillings up, illustration of all sorts ; while reading should 
be liturgic, dignified, belonging to the more markedly solemn 
periods of the day. Nothing is so desirable as to make it worth 
while to sacrifice reverence; and childhood is the season when 
alone reverence can ordinarily be acquired and fixed in the 
character. It is one of the many things which cannot be left 
to time, its absence is no mere blank, the want of it is rreverence, 
its negation is, therefore, a frightful positive. The adult peni- 
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tent will hardly acquire it, will sometimes indicate the want of 
it in his very struggles after it. His awe will be that of self- 
distrust and alarm, not that awe in which is exceeding joy—the 
awe of the seraphim—the awe which consists in recognizing a 
greatness. and a goodness beyond all that we can aspire after 
or grasp at—an awe which it is one of the greatest privileges, as 
it is one of the highest energies, of the mind to exercise. 

And why are children in any way to be robbed of this pri- 
vilege, to be denied this exercise? Why are they not to have 
heavenly truth presented in that aspect of mystery which is 
most grateful to them, and which is in itself the justest aspect 
in which we can present it? Not as an altogether unknown and 
unintelligible thing, for in that the mind sees a mere void, and can 
take no interest ; nor yet as an altogether known and altogether 
intelligible thing, for in that it sees nothing greater than itself, 
nothing whereof it is not itself the measure, nothing, therefore, 
to call forth its wonder, admiration, and awe; but as something 
whereof we perceive but a part, and perceive, too, that there 
remains much more ; an object, part of which is brought near 
to us, but which dies away into distance and dimness; a great- 
ness, which we can see indeed, but “ only through a glass darkly” 
—is religious truth presented to the mind of men at all, nor 
must we try to make it otherwise toa child. A child delights 
in mystery, an intellectual one delights in the Bible, just because 
of its mystery ; just because its words have a meaning into which 
he can enter, and yet seem to have much more besides—just 
because they are vivid, and yet far reaching ; just because they 
are words of wonder, and suggest much more than they express. 
“The Spirit of God ri upon the face of the waters.” 
“Darkness wherein is light.” What sentences are these! The 
convey a meaning into which we can all enter, but how sm 
compared with those volumes of significance that we seem to 
hear rolling and dying away in the } serena 

Those who have observed narrowly the tastes of children in 
poetry, will see there much to illustrate what we have been 
saying. They do not prefer verses written expressly for them; 
what grown-up persons find charming simplicity, has for them 
no charms at all. They often, indeed, admire and delight in 
bombast; but it is not that they like or wish for bombast ; 
they have not yet learnt that what they admire is such; they 
see that the words have some meaning, they see, too, that 
. they sound as if they had a great deal more, and they give them 
credit for having it, and are pleased accordingly. 

One other prevalent mistake we must touch on, and then have 


done with this branch of the subject. It is commonly imagined, 

that the New Testament is more fitted for a child’s reading than 

the Old; and accordingly we have found in one of our National 

schools, under the ablest management, that the latter is 
NO. XXXI,—N.S, H 
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systematically dispensed with ; we have examined there children 
who passed muster most creditably on such of the facts of the New 
Testament as were proposed to them, but who could tell nothing 
about Daniel and the lion’s den, and the reason of this we found 
to be that they had never read a word of the Old Testament. 

It is too generally imagined that the New Testament is better 
adapted for the young, the weak, the half-taught than the Old; 
and if only one of the two great sections of the sacred volume 
can be bestowed on any one, few would hesitate about prefer- 
ring the latter. The issue of what are called Testaments, shows 
this. 

We do not know whether this evil may have been corrected 
in the school in question since then, or whether it has even 
been remarked by any one else; but it seems to us a very great 
one, and we wish that our able contemporary, “the English 
Journal of Education,” would entertain the subject. If the Old 
Testament in its various stages was an education necessary to 
train men’s minds into a capacity for the fulness of time; if the 
ideas it awakened, and the associations to which it gave rise, were 
necessary in order that the heavenly truths of the New Testament 
might have meaning attached to them; if the whole structure 
of the Israelitish covenant and history served as “a school- 
master to bring us unto Christ,” a knowledge of them, of their 
order, and their significance must be similarly requisite for any 
individual Christian now. We do not, of course, mean that 
the reading of the Old Testament must always precede that of 
the New; for the two may well go together in time, with the 
young, even as they do with the elder members of the Church ; 
but, were we reduced in any case to the alternative, we should 
expect far more advantage from giving a child or a poor person 
the Old Testament only to read, accompanying the boon with 
oral instruction in New Testament truth, than from the com- 
mon reversal of the process. And this for the plain reason that 
the New Testament presumes throughout the state of mind 
which is produced by the Old—the conceptions of God’s being 
and man’s duty which are supplied by that, and the impressions 
which the mercies and judgments narrated there are calculated 
to make. The New Testament is addresséd to Jews,—whether 
such by natural or spiritual birth, anyhow to Jews,—to the 
seed of Abraham; and, therefore, in order to enter into its 
meaning, we must take care to be Jews, to be filled with the 
feelings and associations of Jews. How necessary this is, if we 
would understand the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which the 
institutions, furniture, and ritual of the tabernacle are employed 
as a vocabulary, so to speak, whereby to express the transcen- 
dant mysteries of the gospel, all will readily acknowledge. And 
that it is no less necessary to our gaining an insight into the 
profound Epistle to the Fauna, wil be admitted by every one 
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who has seen the mischief occasioned by men’s taking up that 
Epistle with none but modern associations, with no sense of 
how a Jew felt in reference to the law, or how one who entered 
largely into those feelings would endeavour to meet the 
perversion of them. 

These, however, it may be said, are not the portions of the 
New Testament which one would naturally put into the hands 
either of the young or the half-instructed. s a fact, however, 
the latter Epistle is considered by many to be suitable food for 
both, being beyond all question the favourite one of our age. 
Happy, indeed, would that age be were such a preference ‘he 
way to understand it! But we do not confine our principle to 
the two documents which we have cited. We venture to say 
that St. Matthew’s Gospel, the Pentecostal gift, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the Epistles of Sts. James and Peter, besides much 
else, so much as to leave little if any part of the New Testa- 
ment excepted, cannot be understood by a mind unpossessed by 
Old Testament ideas and associations. It is in the progress of 
the elder covenant and history that those feelings are awakened, 
which the New contemplates and satisfies; and the latter must 
needs be a dead letter without the former. 

We will content ourselves with one illustration of the evil 
proceeding from the present state of matters. Would the 
doctrine of conversion, as understood and delighted in by the 
poor, have such a hold on them, if they had been early trained 
to view God’s designs and dealings with us, as marked not by 
abrupt anomaly, but as developed in a beautiful and instruc- 
tive order,—as never for one moment arbitrary, and least of all 
in that dispensation wherein they have been fully aera ? 
had they been trained to the notion of a kingdom of God into 
which men are brought, and a solemn covenant by which they 
are to abide ;—and of all blessedness being connected with the 
fellowship of this kingdom, and abiding by this covenant? It 
is not meant, of course, that either children or the unlearned 
will in words either express or gainsay what we have now been 
dwelling on, but they can feel and be practically persuaded one 
pe J or another notwithstanding. 

astly, with all reverence be it asked, can the holy Eucharist 
be well understood by those in whom a Jewish spirit (in the 
best and truest sense) has not been cultivated ? 

But it is high time to have done with negation, and come to 
something positive,—to leave off the contemplation of other 
people’s errors, and see what we can ourselves do in the matter; 
a far harder work than has hitherto engaged us. Nor have we, 
we must confess, so much to say on this part of the subject as 
the former. At the outset we laid it down that the sehificns 


development of children was one of the great problems given 
to this age to solve; not meaning thereby that it had never 
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been solved before; but that it remains for solution in the 
present circumstances, and under the existing conditions of our 
social and ecclesiastical state. If so, much progress towards 
such solution can hardly be demanded of a single mind. A 
satisfactory result in such a case cannot be looked for, except 
from some general development of the Church in this direction. 
Meanwhile, however, we may throw out a few hints, which, we 
flatter ourselves, are far from impractical at present, and the 
following out of which would, we think, be a movement in the 
right direction. 

It may seem to those who read our former article, that we 
considered the right development of children to be confined to 
the pale of their own families. And so, on the whole, we 
think it is, as regards the hourly course of the Christian life,— 
the week-day tasks and duties. We opposed this, their ap- 
pointed sphere, to the perversion which would turn the young into 
miniature public characters, or as a condition of their being 
Christians indeed, would impress on them the stamp of peculiar 
fashions. But it remains written that out of their mouths God 
has ordained strength; from the moment of their baptism they 
have had larger relations than those which Nature conferred on 
them. Some sense and recognition of this ought to accompany 
their earliest movements of conscious religion,—they have a 

lace as children, not merely in the family and the nation, but 
in the Catholic Church of Christ, and we must find that place 
for them, and make them fill it. 

That we, of the present day, have failed in the duty we have 
just mentioned, is apparent at a glance. We take our children 
to church, no doubt, as soon as they are old enough to remain 
quiet during the service; and in this remaining quiet, we suspect 
most parents consider their whole part to consist. And a 
preliminary of course it is most needful to be learned. But 
what we complain of is, that we rest on it rather long. Take a 
child from six to twelve, and what does he find ever done in 
church which has any immediate relation to him, in which he, 
just as he is, in reference to his age and condition, is especially 
concerned ; or which may be naturally counted on as interest- 
ing to him. We%do not say, God forbid! that parents may, and 
do not often succeed in interesting their children in the services 
of the Church as they are now performed ; but it must surely be 
allowed that no especial facilities are given them for this. And 
yet such ought to be given, for it is one of the distinctive glories 
of the Gospel dispensation, that under it praise and strength are 
ordained out of the mouth of very sucklings; and it is here, in 
the services of religion, that a place may be assigned them free 
from all the evils which we have hitherto been considering; a 
place which need neither elate the religious child with a sense 
of peculiar distinction, nor fail to give scope to those wants and 
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feelings—to the enthusiasm, the sympathy, the wonder, the 
awe, and yet rejoicing—which may be Fonte He by his tempera- 
ment, aa to the exercise in some form of which his baptism 
may be considered as entitling him. 

it is obvious that our Church both contemplates the presence 
and supposes the interest of her younger members in the public 
services of the sanctuary. The injunction to sponsors to call 
on their god-children “ to hear sermons,” presumes, as has been 
well argued, that sermons are at least frequently such as they 
can understand, and feel themselves concerned in. But how 
few clergymen are at any pains that this should be the case! 
How few sermons are preached in which it would be at all 
reasonable to demand of our children that they should be 
interested! Would not many of our popular preachers think it 
too great a condescension habitually to address the children 
before them in such wise as that they should listen and enter 
into his meaning? Would not many fear that by doing so 
frequently they would alienate and disgust their adult congre- 
gations? How far the clergymen who are unwilling to preach 
the gospel, and the laymen who are unwilling to hear it preached, 
to Christ’s little ones, can be said to have become like little 
children, we must leave themselves to determine. But we 
think that a clergyman who feels the icy fetters of a doctrinalism 
brought on, it may be, by his necessary occupations, but still 
no healthy consequence thereof, may be glad to avail himself of 
this, as one especial way of freshening religious truth in his 
mind, of ceasing for a while to view it in its logical and 
antagonistic relations, and of announcing and making himself to 
feel it in its liveliness and its power. And what applies to the 
preacher applies to his congregation likewise. In an age of 
controversy and doctrinalism, they, too, may be benefited by 
having Heavenly Truth presented to them, not only in the 
liveliest, but in the universally true and applicable form, the 
form in which we should look at them supposing there had 
been no controversies about them. And that this effect may 
be counted on, is perhaps to be inferred from the sudden and 
earnest attention of the whole congregation whenever the 
preacher tries the experiment. May it not be thought, too, that 
by insisting on the duties of children, we can hardly fail to 
call attention also to those of their parents towards them, 
correlatives as these for the most part are? Surely, then, the 
-experiment is worth trying; surely, too, it is not very hard to 
ny: The festivals of the Church give abundant materials for 

dressing ourselves to children from the pulpit, granting that 


doing so may not at present be generally convenient on 
ordinary Sundays. Christmas, the Holy Innocents, the Epi- 
phany, the Annunciation, the Ascension, and All Saints give 
obvious facilities, and supply abundant thoughts to lay before 
the young. 
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But besides that our preaching was obviously designed to take 
their interests into consideration, there is an ordinance of the 
Church expressly appointed for her younger members, and 
neglected (most sinfully we think,) by a fearful majority of the 
clergy—that of catechising. The ends of the Church Catechism 
are by no means accomplished, nor the consciences of the priest- 
hood clear in regard to it, merely by taking order that it be 
learned by the young of our flocks, or even explained up to the 
usual amount by masters and Sunday-school teachers, as we 
trust now to show. 

If we wished to vindicate the English Reformation from the 
all but unmixed censure to which it is now sometimes subjected, 
we might, out of a copious selection of materials, be contented 
with appealing to the Church Catechism as one of its results.* 
That surely could have been no such uncatholic time, as we 
have heard it pronounced, which produced so noble a digest of 
catholic truth, so comprehensive a summary of saving know- 
ledge. Never before was any branch of the Church entrusted 
with so wonderful an organ of her prophetic office as the Anglican 
received in the fifteenth century, when this invaluable document 
was placed in her hands. The theology of the Catechism will, 
we are sure, be found to grow on us in proportion as it is 
studied ; and whoever may complain of receiving no benefit from 
it, it will never be the devout and earnest catechist himself. 
Now here is a post assigned to the young, and a provision made 
for them, in the services of the sanctuary, of which they are 
shamefully defrauded. It is not enough to say that the children 
of the poor learn their Catechisms at school, and those of the 
rich at home; for good as that may be in itself it is no substi- 
tute for what the Church intended the ordinance of catechising 
to be. 

In the first place, what we want is to find a place in church 
for our children of whatever rank. Simply as Christian chil- 
dren, there would, as we think all will admit, be little use in 
sending those of the rich to a Sunday-school; for no real union 
between them and those of the poor would be effected thereby, 
and no instruction imparted such as they would not piobably 
receive far more satisfactorily elsewhere. And—shall we con- 
fess the truth ?—Sunday-schools are not especial favourites of 
ours. We deny not their necessity in populous places, where 
the principles and habits of parents are often such as to make it 
desirable for their children to pass the Lord’s Day anywhere but 
under their roof. But this argument for them, valid though it 
be where it applies at all, presumes anomaly and evil. It is 
itself false in principle to separate a child from his parents and 
family during more than half the Sunday. And then what a 





* All but the last section of the Catechism was produced during the crisis which 
we call the Reformation. 
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strain on his attention! . He is at school or at work six days of 
the week, and on that which ought to bring rest and refreshment 
we make him come twice to another school, and demand two 
attendances on the full services of the Church. Is this the way 
to make religion attractive to him ? 

Now, leaving for a while those unnatural populations which we 
have sinfully allowed to amass themselves neglected and un- 
taught, till their whole condition and our relation to them has 
become an aching perplexity, let us suppose an ordinary rural 
parish, neither better nor worse than the majority of such. Of 
course its Pastor will not find it the Arcadia he pictured to him- 
self, whilst ground down by the marriages, churchings, burials, 
register-searchings, and committees of a large town, or whilst 

icking his steps through its noisome alleys. Of course he will 
not find the fresh pure air that now surrounds him a type that 
may be relied on of the moral purity of the place. Of course, he 
may lay his count on difficulties and discouragements enough. 
But still in such a place, there will be no need of anomalous 
expedients. The great laws of nature may require reinforce- 
ment, but they have not altogether given way. Family feeling 
is still strong, and a judicious pastor will hold it his duty to 
strengthen it yet further. What, then, can he do in further- 
ance of our present aim ? 

We really think that the rubric and canons will supply him 
with all the guidance for which he need ask. Let him, instead 
of the evening sermon, catechise after the second lesson. Of 
course it will be found important that this ordinance, being 
public and liturgic, should be conducted gravely and without 
untoward accidents. The children, therefore, whom he ques- 
tions, should be those on whose answers he can safely account ; 
and he will be enabled to make the selection by his observations 
in the previous catechising before evening prayer, enjoined b 
Canon 59, in addition to his general knowledge of them. He 
will also put leading questions in following up the hints of the 
Catechism, such as shall win the answer from an ordinarily 
intelligent child, .and by forcing him, notwithstanding, to a 
slight exercise of thought, shall fix the truth brought out firmly 
in his recollection. He will also make remarks himself, read 
passages of Scripture illustrative of the subject in hand, and in 
short, really preach directly to the children, but virtually to all 
present, ose who have observed the interest which the poor 
sometimes take in listening to catechising, will feel little doubt 
that the benefits of this particular ministration of God’s holy 
word, are not likely to be confined to the young. Its being 
directly addressed to them, and their taking a part in it, give it 
an additional interest, especially to their parents and rela- 
tives; but, besides this, in explaining the Catechism many a 
subject is made clear to all, which the preacher in the pulpit 
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generally presumes to be so already, many a piece of pose 
imparted, the possession of which is taken for granted in the 
majority of sermons. And this benefit may, perhaps, apply 
to the rich as well as the poor. Herbert's estimate of catechising 
is such as might be expected from him, but it is in point here, 
and therefore we quote part of it :— 

“« The country parson values catechising highly. For—there being three 
points of his duty ; the one to infuse a competent knowledge of salvation in 
every one of his flock ; the other to multiply and build up this knowledge to 
a spiritual temple; the third to inflame this knowledge, to press and drive 
it to practice, turning it to reformation of life, by pithy and lively exhorta- 
tions ;—catechising is the first point, and, but by catechising, the other 
cannot be attained. Besides, whereas in sermons there is a kind of state, in 
catechising there is a humbleness very suitable to Christian Regeneration. 
ie helping and cherishing the answerer, by making the question 
very plain with comparisons; and making much even of a word of truth 
from him. This order being used to one, would be a little varied to another. 
And this is an admirable way of teaching, wherein the catechised will at 
length find delight; and by which the catechiser, if he once get the skill of 
it, will draw out of ignorant and silly souls even the dark and deep points of 
religion At sermons and prayers men may sleep or wander; but 
when one is asked a question he must discover what he is. This practice 
exceeds even sermons in teaching.”—AHerbert’s Country Parson, chap. xxi. 

It is no inconsiderable feature in the value of catechising that 
it is Liturgic, both on the part of the catechist and the catechumen 
—that the latter take a part in the service, and that 

“ Each little voice in turn 
Some glorious truth proclaims ; 
What sages would have died to burn, 
Now taught by cottage dames.” 


Surely, if this be so, if we have here the assigned post of 
Christian children as such, it should be filled by rich and poor 
alike. Let it not be said that the former have no need of the 
instruction that is to be gained from it. Even were the upper 
classes nearer the true mark of lay Christian knowledge than we 
think they are, it would be no dis aragement to them to say, 
that they cannot so administer the Word of Life,—that they have 
not such a treasure out of which to bring things new and old as 
the ordained pastor, supposing him the scribe instructed unto the 
ae re of heaven, which he ought to be.* 

nd thus, too, may the spiritual union of different ranks 
become very close in consequence of having begun very early: 
thus may our children be taught that they indeed belong to 
another family than that in which they were naturally born, 


thus may they livelily apprehend that they are members of one 
another by being members of Christ. 





* Some of our popular preachers may perhaps despise catechising, as of inferior 
worth to their sermons, and fit to be entirely delegated. We are very sure, however 
that the systematic undertaking of the duty in some such way as we have been 
pointing out, would have the effect of raising the standard of theological knowledge 
among the clergy. 
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It would be difficult indeed to calculate the amount of gain 
which would accrue to the rich from being thus subjected to the 
appointed training of the Church. From being early used in a 
practical way to have and to benefit by a pastor, they may wish 
for one through the rest of their lives. At present, they think of 
the clergyman, except with a view to the public offices of religion, 
as existing mainly for the sake of the poor. Many families would 
stare on being told that they needed his visits and his counsel on 
the same principle and in the same way as they do: a fatal re- 
serve often exists between them and him on the very subject 
which ought to be the chief tie between them: in, we fear, most 
families of the upper classes he is little more than one among the 
herd of visitors and acquaintances ; that he has to give account 
of their souls and the souls of their children, is little thought of 
either by him or by them; scarcely a word or a deed betrays the - 
faintest recognition of this. His advice is little asked for concern- 
ing the children; he is seldom consulted about their training ; 
they are not taught to look up to him as necessarily a friend, as 
a spiritual relative and guardian. But were they catechised like 
others in Church, this would cease to be the case. The due and 
dexterous performance of the duty requires, as we have said, an 
acquaintance with the condition and capacities of the children. 
The procuring this must lead to spiritual intercourse between 
them and their clergyman. Devout parents, who are at present 
negligent of this, would feel the blessing of it, would feel how it 
strengthened their own hands, and helped them in the discharge 
of their own duty. Then the time for confirmation would not 
come upon the clergyman and the young of the upper classes as 
it does at present,—a time of mutual shyness and discomfort ; it 
would be but the ripening of a process which had long been 
going on; a joy to which both had long been looking forward in 
common. ‘Then, too, might the men of the upper classes lose 
that fearful reserve on religious matters which unhappily, but 
often blamelessly as things are, characterises most of them at 
present. Then might their pastor feed them, too: then might 
he be their especial sympathiser in joy, and comforter in sorrow : 
then might his society be courted for better reasons than it is at 
present ; and thus, the whole tone of their intercourse being 
thus improved and raised, might priesthood and laity alike present 
us with a nobler and statelier sight than the stunted and per- 
verse religious growth which we see all around us now. 

ther directions are open on which we cannot enter now. 
The verse we have twice quoted from the eighth Psalm, at once 
suggests the part children must take, with joy to themselves and 
us in sacred music. Things do seem tending to a development 
there, which we hope will, as it ought, be used in furtherance of 
the aim which we have now had before us. 

In laying it down, however, as we have now done, that the 
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religious development of children should be liturgic, we must 
not be understood as denying them the exercise of good works. 
The last page of our former article will vindicate us from such a 
supposition. ‘These, however, we contend, as we did then, 
should be almost entirely domestic, and altogether private. 
Their only public religious action should be in Church; there 
alone can they be seen by others in a Christian capacity, without 
the imminent risk of injury to themselves. 


Elements of FElectro-Metallurgy. By Aurrep Smeg, F.R.S. 
Second Edition. Longmans. 1 vol. Pp. 318. 1843. 


Glyphography; or, Engraved Drawing. London: Edward 
Palmer, 103, Newgate Street. 1843. 


Electrotint. By 'T. Sampson. Palmer. 1842. 


In our number for June, 1842, (vol. iii. pp. 631—644,) we traced 
the History of Electricity from its earliest days, six centuries 
before the Christian era, in the time of Thales, to the date of 
Coulomb's investigations; to whom we are indebted for the 
subjection of electro-statical phenomena to the rigorous rule of 
mathematical analysis, and the establishment of the fundamental 
principles of electro-statics as an independent science. In that 
article we were chiefly occupied with the elementary theories 
appertaining to the subject: in the present, we propose to con- 
sider some of its practical applications. 

Natural science presents to us both laws and works: it has 
both its credenda and its agenda ; its researches are both lucifera 
and fructifera ; its end is both “the knowledge of causes and 
secret motions of things, and the enlarging of the bounds of 
human empire to the effecting of all things possible.”* The 
latter of these was a continual subject of high and bright antici- 
pation to Lord Bacon ; and, throughout all his writings, he dwells 
upon it with enthusiastic hope. In that interesting philosophical 
romance, the New Atlantis, he assigns a principal place to those 
“ fellows” of “ Solomon’s house” who devote themselves to the 
Practical. 

“ We have three that bend themselves, looking into the experi- 
ments of their fellows, and cast about how to draw out of them 
things of use and practice for man’s life and knowledge, as well 
for works, as for plain demonstrations of causes, ... and the 
easy and clear discovery of the virtues and parts of bodies. 
These we call dowry-men, or benefactors.” 











* New Adlantis. 
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* For our ordinances and rites, we have two very long and 
fair galleries: in one of these we place patterns and sam oles of 
all manner of the more rare and excellent inventions; in the 
other, we place the statues of all principal inventors. There 
we have the statue of your Columbus, that discovered the West 
Indies; also the inventor of ships: your monk that was the in- 
ventor of ordnance, and of gunpowder; the inventor of music; 
the inventor of letters; the inventor of printing; the inventor 
of observations of astronomy; the inventor of works in metal ; 
the inventor of glass; the inventor of silk of the worm; the 
inventor of wine; the inventor of corn and bread; the inventor 
of sugars, and all those by more certain tradition than you have. 
Then we have divers inventors of our own of excellent works. . . 
Upon every invention of value, we erect a statue to the inven- 
tor, and give him a liberal and honourable reward. 

“ We have certain hymns and services, which we say daily, 
of laud and thanks to Gop for His marvellous works ; and forms 
of prayers, imploring His aid and blessing for the illumination 
of our labours, and the turning of them into good and holy 
uses.” 

It has rarely been permitted to natural science to advance in 
both directions at once. When Newton pierced the skies, and 
raised philosophy to heaven, the scientific arts were comparatively 
few and weak. Now that the busy hands of science have made 
the surface of the civilized earth a theatre of wonders, her eye is 
all but closed to lofty speculations; and, having become the 
handmaid of material utility, she no longer reigns as a queen in 
the higher world of mind. Among our men of science we have 
“mystery-men,” who “collect the experiments of all mechanical 
arts ;”—“ pioneers or miners,” who “ try new experiments ;” 
and we are not without “lamps,” who “ out of former labours 
and collections, take care to direct new experiments, of a higher 
light, more penetrating into nature than the former.” But the 
age still waits for an “ Interpreter of Nature,” who shall collect 
the scattered Sybilline leaves, and proclaim the one complete 
and consistent meaning of the broken oracles. Meanwhile, 
science heedfully toils on in the laboratory and the workshop. 
Her hand is busy though her eye is closed, and she fails not to 
scatter profuse material gifts among the sons of men. Her 
glory though obscured is not departed ; and she awaits, in patient 
hope, the time when a new truth shall emerge from her multi- 
‘tudinous works, to rule over them; when her present humble 
ministrations to the material comforts and outward necessities 
of man, shall be rewarded by one of those grand and simple 
interpretations, which illuminate and exalt the age that wit- 
nesses their birth. 

Next to chemistry, no science has been more fruitful than 
electricity in works subservient to the general purposes of life. 
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‘The contributions of this infant science to the arts are too nume- 
rous to be described in full; and we shall confine ourselves to a 
notice of the more prominent, previously glancing at the general 
theory of electrical action, as far as appears to be necessary to 
our immediate purpose. 

The identity of all the various kinds of electricity has been 
established by Faraday. From the time of Gilbert, the effects 
produced by friction on certain dry substances had been grouped 
under the common name of “ electricity ;” a word indifferently 
applied to the science conversant with these and kindred pheno- 
mena, and to the agent — whether a mode of action only, or 
a material but exquisitely subtle fluid—by which these effects 
were produced. The term “ galvanism” had been applied to the 
effects resulting from the contact of different metals: while 
those effects which depend upon the action of the magnet were 
called “ magnetism.” But these various effects, at first attri- 
buted to different agents or causes, have been traced up by the 
indefatigable philosopher just named, to one and the same 
source: and it has been satisfactorily shown by his laborious 
and admirable researches, that electrical, galvanic, and magnetic 
phenomena, together with the intermediate varieties of electro- 
magnetism, animal electricity, thermo-electricity, electro-che- 
mistry, &c. are all modifications of one agent, which exhibits 
itself under different forms according to the mode in which it is 
excited. The two principal of these forms are those now fami- 
liarly known as common and voltaic electricity. The first of 
these might properly be designated electricity of tension. It is 
weil exhibited by the common electrical machine, with its prime 
conductor and the Leyden jar. It seems to result from the 
accumulation of electricity, or, as it is conveniently termed, 
“the electric fluid,” on the surfaces of bodies; and has a con- 
tinual tendency to escape, until an equilibrium is restored be- 
tween the electrified body and those by which it is surrounded. 
The most magnificent specimen of this state of electricity is 
furnished by a thunder-storm. The other state of sensible or 
free electricity is that exhibited by electricity in motion ; the 
effects being such as might be produced by a current flowing 
with enormous rapidity. Hence the term “electric current.” 
In this case a vast quantity of electricity may be in action, but 
without any apparent intensity. Whilst the current is unbroken, 
it produces various magnetic phenomena: when interrupted, it 
produces chemical changes upon the interposed substances, under 
certain conditions; decomposing some, heating, igniting, de- 
flagrating others. Common electricity differs from voltaic, in 
having a much greater degree of intensity or tension ; so that it 
acts with greater elastic force in a given direction. On the 
other hand, voltaic differs from common electricity in the enor- 
mous quantity of electric “ fluid” which it develops and puts in 
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motion, and in the continuity or perpetual reproduction of the 
current. 

Having thus briefly drawn out the difference between these 
two forms of electricity, we shall, through the remainder of this 
paper, speak only of the second of them, as being that from 
which those practical applications flow, which are our immediate 
subject of consideration. _ 

Voltaic electricity,—although indebted to Volta, professor of 
natural philosophy at Pavia, 1800, for its distinguishing name, 
(that philosopher having been the first to give an exact and 
scientific character to his researches in this fascinating depart- 
ment of physical inquiry, )—owes its origin, in a great measure, 
to Galvani, professor of anatomy at Bologna, 1789. 

The first stages in the growth of scientific discovery, like the 
first stages in the growth of a plant, are generally obscure, and 
the exact circumstances and dates unknown ; so that the honours 
of discovery rarely encircle the head of the rightful candidate, 
and the favourite motto of aspirants—‘“ Palmam qui meruit 
ferat”—is reversed. Thus Amerigo gained the honours due to 
Columbus: the invention of the fluxionary or differential cal- 
culus was disputed by Leibnitz and Newton: Franklin usurped 
the claim to priority of discovery with regard to the identity of 
lightning and common electricity. And, in the case before us, 
although the substitution of the word “ voltaic” for the word 
“ galvanic” is an example of a corrected judgment, yet, todo full 
justice, we must go back to dates anterior to those of both the 
philosophers, from whose names these words have been derived. 

According to M. Becquerel, whose Traité Expérimental de 
l'Electricité et du Magnétisme is the standard work on the subject 
of which it treats, Sulzer, in 1782, was the first to bring to 
light the fact upon which galvanism or voltaic electricity histo- 
rically rests. The fact was this: If we place a strip of zinc and 
a strip of silver, one upon and the other under the tongue, and 
bring their further extremities together, we perceive a taste 
similar to that of sulphate of iron, and at the same time a faint 
light, although each strip separately produces no effect whatever. 
Again, in 1786, Cotugno stated, in an early number of the 
Journal Encyclopédique de Bologne, that a medical student, whilst 
dissecting a live mouse, was much surprised by experiencing in 
his hand a slight electric shock, upon touching with his scalpel 
one of the nerves of the animal. ‘These two facts, unconnected 
- with any of the then known truths of physiology, and, indeed, 
wholly dissimilar, attracted little or no interest until 1789, when 
Galvani’s attention was drawn to those phenomena attendant 
upon the accidental electrization of a skinned frog, which are 
too well known to allow of our relating them here. 

The explanation which Galvani gave of the convulsive motions 
of the frog’s leg, when placed in contact with metallic bodies, 
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was that the muscle of the frog was a sort of Leyden phial ; that 
the nerves represented the interior, and the muscles ke exterior 
coating of the phial; and that the discharge or shock took 
place by the metals communicating between the two electrified 
coatings. 

These experiments excited general interest. Valli, Fowler, 
Robison, Volta, Wells, Humbolt, Fabrici, and others, turned 
all their energies in this direction; but of all these experimen- 
talists, Volta was by far the most successful. Galvani’s most 
important discovery had been that relating to the influence of 
different metals in producing the convulsive movements of the 
dissected animal. This fact was Volta’s starting-point. While 
Volta acknowledged Galvani’s right to the priority of discovery, 
and always spoke of him with respect as an industrious experi- 
mentalist, he strenuously opposed Galvani’s theory, and success- 
fully maintained his own; which was, that the exciting cause 
was ordinary electricity produced by the contact of the two 
metals, and that the convulsions of the frog arose from the pas- 
sage of the electricity thus developed along its nerves and muscles. 

But the great contribution of this philosopher to the infant 
science was the Voltaic Pile; an instrument, which has grown 
into the voltaic batteries of Cruikshanks, Wollaston, Children, 
Hare, Faraday, Daniell, and several others. 

We will content ourselves with describing the simplest form 
of this instrument; one too simple indeed to be of any practical 
use, but better suited than more complete and complicated forms 
to elucidate the theory of the action of the pile and battery. 

Immerse a strip of pure zinc, and another of silver, in a cup 
of very dilute sulphuric acid. No action will ensue. But if 
we bring together the extremities of these strips which are out 
of the fluid, a decomposition of the water immediately begins; 
its oxygen combines with the zinc to form oxide of zinc, which 
is dissolved by the acid; while the hydrogen passes over to the 
surface of the silver, where it collects, and ultimately escapes 
in gaseous globules. At the same time there is a continuous 
current of electricity from the zinc across the water ¢o the silver, 
and from the further extremity of the silver back to the zine 
which is there in contact with it. If we now 
restore the strips to their original position, 
but attach a wire to the outer extremity of 
each, and then bring the further extre- 
mities of these wires together, the decom- 
position of the water will take place as be- 
fore, and the current of electricity will 
flow in the direction indicated by the darts 
in the annexed diagram. Various sub- 
stances may evidently be interposed at A ; 
and, provided they are capable of transmit- 
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ting electricity, the current will still pass. In this arrangement, 
the end of the wire attached to the silver plate S, is the emit- 
ting point or pole; and the end of that attached to the zinc 
plate Z, is the receiving point or pole. The first of these has 
been called the positive pole; the second the negative: but Mr. 
Faraday, with a view of avoiding certain misapprehensions to 
which these terms have given rise, has called them electrodes ; 
meaning the doors or passages (of whatever substance formed, ) by 
which the electricity passes into and out of other media. He 
further terms the positive electrode or emitting pole, the 
anelectrode or anode, that is, the way by which electricity 
enters substances through which it passes; and the negative 
electrode or receiving pole, the catelectrode or cathode, that 
is, the way by which electricity goes out of substances through 
which it passes. In addition to the above arrangements, 
it is a necessary condition of voltaic phenomena, that the 
interposed fluid be a conductor; and further, that it be an 
electrolyte; that is, a substance capable of direct decomposition 
by the action of the electric current. In the extremely simple 
arrangement represented by the diagram, the intensity of the 
electricity is very feeble. ‘The force of the current is increased 
by properly arranging a succession of generating, conducting, 
and electrolytic substances; and thus are formed the various 
kinds of batteries. On these, the direction of the current is the 
same as in the simple arrangement described above, nor is the 
absolute quantity of travelling or circulating electricity altered ; 
but the intensity is increased greatly, so that, when the series 
are numerous, we obtain, on separating the electrodes a little 
from one another, a most brilliant current of light, which is 
capable of igniting wires, deflagrating metals, exploding com- 
bustibles, and effecting chemical decompositions. The effects 
we are about to describe result from the action of a current of 
electricity, the velocity of which has been shown by Mr. Wheat- 
stone to be not less than 200,000 miles per second. 

The applications of this property of voltaic electricity to 
exploding the wreck of the Royal George, at Spithead, and to 
destroying an immense mass of Shakspeare’s Cliff, at Dover, 
are well known. In a recent number, we have spoken of the 
attempts that have been made, to apply the enormous mechanical 
force which is brought into action by certain modes of exciting 
and applying electro-magnetism, to the important purposes of 
‘locomotion ; superseding steam, as steam has superseded to so 
great an extent, the employment of animal power. The elec- 
trical telegraph is another highly useful application of electro- 
magnetism. But we must not suffer ourselves to be any longer 
detained from the very interesting facts of electro-metallurgy ; 
which are fully and successfully treated by Mr. Smee, whose 
work is one of the most complete that has appeared. 
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When the voltaic current is transmitted through metallic 
solutions, the metallic oxides are in certain cases decomposed, so 
that the pure metal is deposited upon the cathode. For example: 
let two pieces of clean platinum be immersed in a solution of 
sulphate of copper; and let the electric current be transmitted 
through the solution, so that these platinum plates may form the 
electrodes. The consequence will be the precipitation of pure 
metallic copper upon the catelectrode, while the anelectrode will 
remain clean. The texture of the deposited copper varies with 
the power employed, and with the temperature and strength of 
the solution; so that it may be obtained hard, brittle, and crys- 
talline; or malleable and tough, according to the manipulation 
of the performer. 


“ When we subject any metallic solution to the action of the voltaic 
current, the metal itself will be reduced, although not always in the same 
state. ‘Thus, if we dip a knife in a strong solution of sulphate of copper, 
bright metallic copper will be deposited; but if we use a piece of zinc, a 
black mass of copper will be thrown down. Again, introduce a piece of 
zinc into an ammoniacal solution of sulphate of copper, and the reduced 
copper will be bright; whilst, if we dip iron into a very dilute and acid 
solution of the sulphate, black metal will be reduced. It is doubtful whether 
the metal in these cases is reduced by single elective affinity, or whether a 
galvanic action causes the deposit. Be this, however, as it may, the same 
metal may, under different circumstances, be reduced in different states.”— 
Smee, p. 113. 


On the one hand, the strength of the metallic solution very 
materially influences the nature of the deposit. From a satu- 
rated solution of sulphate of copper, for instance, crystalline 
copper is deposited; if we dilute this solution with two to four 
times its bulk of water, the metallic deposit will be ductile and 
malleable: if the solution be very greatly diluted, the metal will 
be thrown down under the form of a black powder. 


‘If we examine the converse of the experiment, and take a solution of 
sulphate of copper (which should be acidulated to make it a better con- 
ductor,) and use successively, first one very small battery, then two or 
three batteries arranged in a series, and lastly, a very intense battery, we 
shall find that, with the same solution, we can obtain by these means, first a 
crystalline, then a reguline, and then a black deposit .... The laws which 
regulate the deposit of every metal appear to be the same; and, although 
very simple, yet have cost me much labour for their development .... 
Law 1. The metals are invariably thrown down as a black powder, when 
the current of electricity is so strong in relation to the strength of the solu- 
tion, that hydrogen is evolved from the negative plate of the decomposition 
cell... Law 2. Every metal is thrown down in a crystalline state, when there 
is no evolution of gas from the negative plate, or no tendency thereto; . . 
that is, when the strength of the metallic solution is so great, that, either 
electricity of a much greater tension must pass, or the solution must be 
rendered of more easy decomposition, before gas would be evolved. Law 3. 
Metals are reduced in the reguline state, when the quantity of electricity in 
relation to the strength of the solution is insufficient to cause the produc- 
tion of hydrogen on the negative plate in the decomposition trough, and 
yet the quantity of electricity very nearly suffices to induce that pheno- 
menon.”’— Smee, pp. 114—118. 
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Mr. Smee has devoted the concluding portion of his treatise to 
a consideration of the processes of electro-gilding, reduction of 
metals by galvanism, the electrotype, and galvanic etching. 

For the art of gilding upon silver and brass by means of 
electricity, we are indebted to M. De la Rive, who was led to 
it by witnessing the very deleterious effects upon the workmen 
of the process known as “ water-gilding;” in which the article 
to be gilt having been covered with an amalgam of gold is 
exposed to the heat of a clear charcoal fire, by means of which 
the mercury is driven off and the gold remains adherent to the 
surface. The evils attendant on this process from the mercurial 
vapour, are avoided in the process of electro-gilding; where, 
according to the method patented by Elkington, after the articles 
have been properly cleansed by a weak acid, they are immersed 
in a hot solution of nitro-muriate of gold, to which a considerable 
excess of bicarbonate of potash has been added. They thus 
receive, in the course of a few seconds, a beautiful and permanent 
coat of gold. With regard to this process, it has been supposed 
that the metal to be gilt is dissolved in proportion to the amount 
of gold deposited; that the deposition of the gold prevents the 
further solution of the metal; and, consequently, that only a 
very thin coat of gold can be obtained. Mr. Smee, therefore, 
— the preference to a process in which the gold is precipitated 
rom a solution of the auro-cyanide of potassium by means of a 
single battery. By this process the operator can regulate the 
thickness of the gilding, carrying it to any extent he pleases; 


and, by varying the rapidity of the deposition, he can obtain the 
gold under different forms. A rapid deposition produces a bright 
surface ; but if reduced very slowly the metal will assume the 
beautiful frosted appearance of dead gold. 

Of all the applications of voltaic slectricity to the purposes 
of art, the electrotype is the most interesting and important. 


“ Electro-metallurgy may be said to have had its origin in the discovery 
of the constant battery by Professor Daniell, for in that instrument the 
copper is continually reduced upon the negative plate. In his first experi- 
ments, Mr. Daniell observed, on removing a piece of the reduced copper 
from a platina electrode, that scratches on the latter were copied with 
accuracy on the copper. In this experiment we have the electrotype. But 
the author, in the first paper, detailing his experiments, having devoted all 
his attention to the construction of the battery itself, this valuable fact 
attracted but little of his notice. 

“It was but a short time after the discovery of this battery, that Mr. 
De la Rue experimented on its properties. Ina paper printed in the Philo- 
-sophical Magazine for 1836, after describing a peculiar form of battery 
which he adopts, the following remarkable passage is found: ‘The copper 

late is also covered with a coating of metallic copper, which is continually 
ing deposited ; and, so perfect is the sheet of copper thus formed, that, 
being stript off, it has the counterpart of every scratch of the plate on 
which it is deposited.’ This paper seems to have attracted very little atten- 
tion ; and, what seems still more singular, the author, although well qualified 
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from his scientific attainments to have applied these facts, never thought of 
any practical benefit to which this experiment might lead. 

“In this state the subject remained till October, 1838, when Professor 
Jacobi first announced that he could employ the reduction of copper, b 
galvanic agency, for the purposes of thearts. His process was called al 
vano-plastic. Immediately upon his process being announced in this 
country, in 1839, Mr. Spencer stated that he had executed some medals in 
copper, to which the public afterwards gave the name of electrotypes, or 
voltatypes, or, what is better, electro-medallions. . . . The next discovery, 
which is fully equal in value to the idea of the electrotype itself, was made 
by Mr. Murray. He found out that non-conducting substances might have 
metallic copper thrown down upon them by previously applying black 
lead.— Smee, pp. 17—21. 


One of the greatest hindrances to the art of copper-plate 
engraving has been the difficulty of procuring good and pure 
metallic plates. This difficulty is now entirely removed. A 
prepared copper-plate with a good surface may have copper 
deposited upon it by voltaic agency, so that the deposited plate 
will have the same perfect surface, with the additional advantage 
of consisting of pure copper. Minute directions will be found 
in Mr. Smee’s work. The practical electro-metallurgist may 
also consult with advantage Jacobi’s Die Galvanoplastik, Peters- 
burgh, 1840; and Annales de Chimie et de Physique, September, 
1840, tom. lxxv. 

“ Engraved plates were not employed till the fourteenth century, but now 
their uses are manifold. To hand down to posterity, and to diffuse among 


the multitude, copies of the choicest pictures and other works of art, are 
their most prominent applications; but they do not constitute a tithe of 


the purposes for which engraved plates are required. The great consump- 
tion now for these plates is at the potteries; for almost every common 
dinner service, and every piece of pottery, has its design given by a copper- 
- plate. The device is deeply cut in the copper, and then it is printed on a 


iece of thin paper; but the impression is printed with a composition of 
p P Pp P P 


arsenite of cobalt instead of the ordinary ink. The paper is then pressed 
upon the pottery plate before it is glazed, in order that the ink may adhere 
to it; after which the paper is carefully washed off. The pottery plate is 
next glazed, and is then ready for use. 

“The electrotype promises to improve, materially, the patterns of our 
otherwise unrivalled pottery ; for the expense of engraving valuable plates 
has hitherto been such, that, on account of the small number of copies they 
will afterwards print, their application has been necessarily prevented. Now, 
if a plate cost originally a doutad guineas, an infinite number of dupli- 
cates could be taken from it by the electrotype ; and in this way the expense 
of every common dinner-plate would be the same, whether the ordinary 
blue-and-white service were used, or plates and dishes were embellished with 
copies of our finest works of art, the most exquisite scenes of nature, the 
most elaborate machinations of fancy, or the most intricate specimens of 
execution. 

“ A second extensive application of copper-plates is to be found in the 
manufactories of the calico-printers. The copper-plat2 is first engraved 
and bent round so as to form acylindrical roller, and then the two edges are 
soldered. By various contrivances the die is placed by other rollers into 
the hollow of the engraving, when the calico to be printed passes under the 
roller by the force which the roller itself exerts from the revolution imparted 
to it by » steam engine. In this way twenty or thirty yards of calico can 
be printed in a few minutes.”—Smee, pp. 270, 271. 
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The multiplication of wood-cuts by means of electrotype 
processes is very promising. The vigour and delicacy, the pre- 
cision and softness, of modern wood-cuts is surprising, and the 
durability of the blocks is extraordinary, one hundred thousand 
impressions having been taken from the same block; but yet, 
the multiplication of these by means of the electrotype is often 
desirable. Mr. Smee has given an interesting print, at page 277, 
of a dog’s head, designed by the younger Landseer, a lad twelve 
years oF age; the clichée of which was executed by Brarston, 
and the electrotype by De la Rue. The “clichée,” we may 
observe, is simply the reverse impression; the intermediate copy 
by means of which the ultimate plate is made the same as that 
from which the design was first taken. 

The yet more recent art of glyphography is remarkably simple 
and useful. 


“The term glyphography is derived from two Greek words, yAvgo JI en- 
grave, and ypade to draw ; and signifies that art by which an engraving is 
produced by the simple mode of drawing ; or, in other words, drawing and 
engraving, which have hitherto been two distinct operations, are here com- 
bined in one. Hence its merits, and vast importance to every artist, seeing 
that by its aid he becomes the engraver of his own work as much as he 
could by the practice of etching, but with this difference, that here his effect 
is as immediately conspicuous as though he were using a black-lead pencil 
on paper.” — Glyphography, p. 5. 


In this process, an ordinary plate of copper, prepared as usual 
for engravers’ use, is taken, and blackened with sulphuret of 
potassium. It is then warmed, and coated with a very thin layer 
of a white composition resembling wax in nature and appearance. 
By means of various tools, which need not be described here, 
this composition is cleanly cut through by the artist, who sees at 
once the effect he produces, in consequence of his obtaining, as 
in the case of the lead-pencil, a black drawing upon a white 
ground. After careful inspection through a powerful lens, the 
plate is submitted to the action of a galvanic battery, by means 
of which the required deposition of copper is effected, and a new 
electrotype plate is obtained. 


“ Of the value of electro-metallurgy to the arts and manufactures, even 
in its present state, there can be no doubt. It may, indeed, be a matter of 
conjecture to what extent this art may be ultimately carried out, or to what 
other purposes it may be applied in years to come; but, were it never to be 
applied otherwise than it has already been, no one could deny that it is a 
most valuable acquisition; in short, we may safely assert, that no single 
discovery ever presented capabilities at once so many, so various, so 
interesting, or so valuable. 

“Doubtless the galvanic fluid will, before long, be as important to the 
manufacturer as the heat of a furnace. At present, a person may enter a 
room by a door having finger-plates of the most costly device, made by the 
agency of the electric fluid; the walls of the room may be covered with 
engravings printed from plates originally etched by galvanism, and multi- 
plied by the same force; the chimney-piece may be covered with ornaments 
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made in a similar manner. At dinner, the plates may have devices given by 
electrotype engravings, and the salt-spoons gilt by the galvanic fluid. All 
these, and many other applications, we may have at present; but we must 
still look forward to the most important properties of the electric current 
derived from the galvanic epee for, although great and glorious are the 
triumphs of science detailed in this work, yet the prospect of obtaining a 
power which shall supersede steam, exceeds in value all these applications.” 
—Smee, pp. 295—300. 


Mr. Smee’s raptures are excessive; but the subject is unques- 
tionably one of considerable interest. The applications of voltaic 
electricity are of great practical utility; and the principles of 
the science, when ripened and expanded, will form a valuable 
addition to the ever-growing body of physical truth. 





The Poetical Works of Robert Southey, collected by Himself. 
In 10 vols. London: Longman, & Co. 1838. 


To thinking minds, time is seldom so impressively marked, its 
clock seldom tolls so sadly and solemnly, as by the successive 
removal of the great men of an age. The constellation which 
ushered in the present epoch, is going out one by one. Goéthe, 
Scott, Byron, Gcleridge Lamb, have departed, and now Southey 
has gone after them. Wordsworth, indeed, remains yet a little 
while, but he is now bereft of all his great companions; of all 
those with whom his name is for ever associated. There is 
something, we say, singularly sad and solemn in these depar- 
tures. Its great men seem the essential features of an age, and 
when they are removed, a chill comes over us, the ground seems 
taken from under our feet, we feel as though a change of dispen- 
sation were at hand, an untried and unknown future opening 
before us. 

There are few men to whose death more of this interest 
attaches itself than to him whom we have just lost. If Southey 
was not the foremost man of his time, he was perhaps the most 
bound up with that time, of all our men of letters. No man of 
intellectual pursuits in our day shared so largely in its feelings 
and struggles, and as the term of his life spanned its principal 
events and changes, he became a partaker in its most striking 
vicissitudes. There is nothing for a serious mind to scoff at, 
nothing that can furnish a legitimate sneer at Southey, ina com- 
parison of his early Jacobinism and subsequent Toryism. In his 
case the whole process and progress was that of an earnest and 
noble mind, equally unworldly, though not equally temperate 
and far-seeing at its commencement and at its termination ; and 
ace in the whole, we only read a deep and interesting 
esson. 
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In respect of intellect, Southey was nearly as great as is 
possible for a man not absolutely first-rate. His reputation 
for genius has suffered more from his own unrivalled and incon- 
ceivable industry than from any other cause. Not only did 

ple think it impossible for a great poet to be capable of such 
rd work and such business-like punctuality in its execution— 
to be equally ready. to write an Indian Tale and a History of 
Brazil—to narrate the exploits of a Thalaba and a Wesley—to 
sing the first great Spanish war against the Moor, and to record 
the last one against the Frenchman—to indite a ballad and an 
article for the Quarterly Review ; not only did all this obscure 
and perplex the popular conception of a poet, but by directing 
men’s attention to a much greater variety of topics than the 
had room in their minds for, diverted it from those which Ke 4 
might have found congenial to himself, on which he might also 
have found Southey speaking to him in strains to which he 
would have delighted to listen. For, although he, the same 
man, was equally willing to write, no one of us is equally willing 
and ready to read a life of Nelson and a History of Brazil, an 
Epic Poem, and a sketch of Methodism: and when a man’s 
works comprehend all these, and much more besides, we are 
deterred, to some extent, from looking at any one of them. So 
connected with life is all really interesting literature, that we are 
attracted to books by our conception of the author, and where 
that takes no marked form, and points in no one direction, we 
are not greatly allured to the works themselves. No very de- 
lightful mind is encyclopedic—no very original one unboundedly 
various. 

Wherefore his extraordinary copiousness and variety, both in 
= and verse, while it kept Southey before the public eye, kept 

im further away from the human heart than he would other- 
wise have been. Not only would he have spoken more thrill- 
ingly and impassionedly had he spoken less; not only would 
his words have come from greater deeps of his own heart, and 
. reached to greater in the hearts of others, had they been fewer 
and rarer, and more uniform in their direction; not only would 
he have gained in tension and concentration, by confining his 
aims, but in point of fact his great works, as they are, would have 
more justice done to them. For the surprising thing is, not 
that such a writer should, with all his powers, er indicated 
what may be called a laxity in art, or a want of that wistful 
earnestness, that deep-mouthed utterance with which the ve 
greatest geniuses speak, but that this should not have been muc 
more the case than it actually was. First-rate a man could not 
have been, who had his fixed hours for epic poetry, for reviewing 
and for history, and who passed from one to the other at the 
stroke of the clock; but it is astonishing that he was so great a 
second-rate man—that his genius showed itself so powerful and 
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original, Desiderate in them what you will, Thalaba, the Curse 
of Kehama, and Roderick, are wonderful poems; and while we 
find it hard to imagine that posterity will, any more than the 
present generation, jamiliarize itself with all the contents of the 
ten volumes of Southey’s poetical works, in addition to the 
whole library of his prose ones, we think, that these three 
performances will stand forth as English classics, at once the 
property of all subsequent ages, and illustrious monuments of 
that which produced them. 

Yet, great as they are, they have not received the attention 
due to them in our time. They have, indeed, been abundantly 
noticed by reviewers, and they were delighted in by their 
author’s great contemporaries, but their contents are not familiar 
to the general reader. There exists an impression, most unjust 
as regards them, but not to be wondered at under the circum- 
stances, that though fine in parts, they are bores on the whole. 
Yet most unjust such an impression is, for not only are they 
rife with beauty, but never were three works more interesting 
throughout. One of their author’s especial gifts was the con- 
struction of a story. In the three poems before us, as well as 
in Madoc, the whole fabric of the tale was woven out of his own 
brain; for hardly an incident within the action of Roderick is 
historical, and we need not vouch for the fictitious character of 
the others. And yet how interesting they are. We read with 
breathless suspense, even when the scene, the agency, and the 
events are most removed from the sphere of humanity, of nature, 
or of possibility. It is strange that such a master of machinery, 
such a constructor of a tale, was not tempted in the present day 
to write a novel. “The Doctor,” though a most delightful book, 
can hardly be accounted one; and though a work of fiction, has 
nothing that can well be called a plot. But Southey’s powers 
of invention and disposition were such as must have enabled him 
to rival Mrs. Radcliffe, or even Schiller’s Ghost Seer. Had he 
undertaken a serial, he must have harrowed us as much as we 
believe the last-mentioned work harrowed the author’s country- 
men, coming out as it did in numbers. Southey, however, 
confined the exercise of this gift to his poetical tales, and 
wonderful indeed is its exercise there. Of these we propose 
now to consider the three eminent ones, which we almost wish 
had stood alone among his poetical works, and of which, in that 
case, the public must have taken a more undistracted view. 

Of all his poems, Thalaba is the one most calculated to be 
popular. An Arabian tale as such has always a fair chance of 
favour; our earliest imaginative associations hang round the 
empire of Ishmael; and the affinity between the Arabian mind 
and the Hebrew makes us feel at home, to some extent, among 
Mussulmen and their sentiments. In Thalaba we have all this 
pleasure undisturbed. ‘The tale is «:oroughly Arabian, accord- 
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ing at least to untravelled notions of Arabia, The machinery, 
though supernatural, is both consistent with Mahommedan, and 
not abhorrent to Christian Theism; and though on a vast scale, 
it never disturbs our interest in Thalaba. The exquisite music 
of the verse, of which the uncertain movement is not aided in 
its impression by rhyme, attests the author’s ear and his skill. 
We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting the exquisite 
opening — 
“ How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 
Breaks the serene of heaven, 
In full-orb’d glory yonder Moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle spreads, 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night !” 


The story of the destruction of Ad, which almost immediately 
follows, is very fine and impressive; and nothing can be more 
charming in their way than the happy scenes of Thalaba’s boyhood 
and youth around the tent of Moath. Let those who dread 
Southey as a tedious writer set out with the Destroyer in his 
great enterprise. Our space only permits us to quote some of 
the verses which usher in its tremendous consummation, nearly 
as bright and elastic as can be found in the language. 


“Then did the Damsel say to Thalaba, 
‘The morn is young, the Sun is fair, 
And pleasantly through pleasant banks 
Yon quiet stream flows on.. 
Wilt thou embark with me? 
Thou knowest not the water’s way ; 
Think, stranger, well! and night must come, . . 
Darest thou embark with me? 
Through fearful perils thou must pass, . . 
Stranger, the wretched ask thine aid! 
Thou wilt embark with me!’ 

She smiled in tears upon the youth; .. 
What heart were his who could gainsay 
That melancholy smile? 

‘I will,’ quoth Thalaba, 
‘I will, in Allah’s name!’ 


‘“‘ He sate him on the single seat, 
The little boat moved on. 
Through pleasant banks the quiet stream 
Went winding pleasantly ; 

By fragrant fir-groves now it past, 
And now, through alder-shores, 
Through green and fertile meadows now 
It silently ran by. 

The flag-flower blossom’d on its side, 
The willow tresses waved, 
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The flowing current furrow’d round 
The water-lily’s floating leaf, 
The fly of green and gauzy wing, 

Fell sporting down its course ; 

And grateful to the voyager 

The freshness that it breathed, 
And soothing to his ear 

Its murmur round the prow. 
The little boat falls rapidly, 
Adown the rapid stream. 


“ But many a silent spring meantime, 
And many a rivulet and rill 
Had swoln the growing stream ; 
And when the southern Sun began 
To wind the downward way of heaven, 
It ran a river deep and wide, 
Through banks that widen’d still. 
Then once again the Damsel spake : 
‘ The stream is strong, the river broad, 
Wilt thou go on with me? 
The day is fair, but night must come. . 
Wilt thou go on with me? 
Far, far away, the sufferer’s eye 
For thee hath long been looking, . . 
Thou wilt go on with me!’ 
‘Sail on, sail on,’ quoth Thalaba, 
‘Sail on, in Allah’s name!’ 
The little boat falls rapidly 
Adown the river-stream. 


“ A broader and yet broader stream, 
That rock’d the little boat! 
The Cormorant stands upon its shoals, 
His black and dripping wings 
Half open’d to the wind. 
The Sun goes down, the crescent Moon 
Is brightening in the firmament ; 
And what is yonder roar, 
That sinking now, and swelling now, 
But evermore increasing, 
Still louder, louder, grows ? 
The little boat falls rapidly 
Adown the rapid tide ; 
The Moon is bright above, 
And the great Ocean opens on their way. 


Then did the Damsel speak again, 
‘ Wilt thou go on with me? 
The moon is bright, the sea is calm, 
I know the ocean-paths ; 
Wilt thou go on with me?.. 
Deliverer! yes! thou dost not fear! 
Thou wilt go on with me!’ 
* Sail on, sail on!’ quoth Thalaba, 
* Sail on, in Allah’s name!’ 
“The moon is bright, the sea is calm, 
The little boat rides rapidly 
Across the ocean waves ; 
The Jine of moonlight on the deep 
Still follows as a voyage on; 
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The winds are motionless ; 
The gentle waters gently part 
In dimples round the prow. 
He looks above, he looks around, 
The boundless heaven, the boundless sea, 
The crescent moon, the little boat, 
Nought else above, below.” 

The Curse of Kehama is less free and nimble than Thalaba. 
A tropical heat seems to reside in its sometimes all but intoler- 
able splendour, a tropical vegetation to animate and inform its 
gigantic and portentous growths. All this is as it should be, 
and shows at once how lively and well-directed was the author's 
imagination. We really feel in passing from Thalaba to Kehama 
that we have passed from Arabia to India. 

That especial genius of Southey for constructing a plot of 
which we have made mention, stands forth very conspicuously 
here. Never were materials more unpromising. The prelimi- 
nary to the whole plot—Kehama’s irresistible power—is a notion 
so monstrous and uncongenial to the European, if not to the 
Hindoo mind, the scene of more than half the tale being in 
other worlds, the lover of the heroine not being a man, and the 
strange and incredible cosmography—all threaten to deprive the 
poem of anything like human interest. Yet in the author's 
hands none of these hindrances are allowed to have power. We 
hang with absorbed attention on each crisis of Kailyal’s fate,— 
albeit, her foe is an almighty man, and her lover a Glendoveer ; 
and she herself is sometimes in the Swerga, and at others in 
Padalon. Still she is to us a beautiful earthly maiden; human 
in all her joys, sorrows, hopes, and fears. One thing certainly 
helps the story, and that is curiosity. It is so difficult to con- 
ceive what possible extrication can be found for Ladurlad, 
Kailyal, or the Universe itself, from the difficulties caused by 
Kahama’s achievement of unbounded power, that a reader’s 
mind must be strangely constituted who does not either go on 
or look at the-end. And never was anything more finely 
imagined than that extrication; never was a had man repre- 
sented as himself working out his own ruin on so large a scale ; 
never was a truer lesson taught those who lust after power, than 
that nothing “less than omniscience can suffice to wield omni- 
potence. After having by his successful accomplishment of 
sacrifice wrung the gift of omnipotence from the reluctant 
gods,—after having conquered Padalon and its lord, he must 

-needs drink out of the Amreeta cup, which, by rendering him 
immortal, would make him altogether a god. ‘The triumph of 
evil seems at hand, for by the laws of things, after such sacrifices 
as his, that cup cannot be refused him. Kailyal appears destined 
to become the victim of his wicked will, from which not even the 
power of Seeva seems able to preserve her; and if she still 
refuse compliance, her father is to pay the penalty in endless 
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torture. But even when the Universe seems about to pass 
under the sway of evil, the holy will remains firm— 


‘«‘ She answered, I have said, it must not be, 
Almighty as thou art, 
Thou hast put all things underneath thy feet ; 
But still the resolute heart 
And virtuous will are free. 
Never, oh! never, never, can there be 
Communion, Rajah, between thee and me.” 


Kehama receives the cup, uttering blasphemies against the 
supreme power with whom he now thinks to cope, little knowing 
what he is about. 


“‘O fool of drunken hope and frantic vice ! 
Madman! to seek for power beyond thy scope 
Of knowledge, and to deem 
Less than Omniscience could suffice 
To wield Omnipotence! O fool, to dream 
That immortality could be 
The meed of evil !—yea thou hast it now, 
Victim of thine own wicked heart’s device, 
Thou hast thine object now, and now must pay the price. 


“ He did not know the holy mystery 

Of that divinest cup, that as the lips 

Which touch it, even such its quality, 
Good or malignant : Madman! and he thinks 
The blessed prize is won, and joyfully he drinks. 


“ Then Seeva open’d on the Accursed One 
His eye of anger: upon him alone 
The wrath-beam fell. He shudders—but too late; 
The deed is done, 
The dreadful liquor works the will of Fate. 
Immortal he would be, 
Immortal he is made; but through his veins 
Torture at once and immortality, 
A stream of poison doth the Amreeta run, 
And while within the burning anguish flows, 
His outward body glows 
Like molten ore, beneath the avenging eye, 
Doom’d thus to live and burn eternally.” 


Southey was always at home among lofty we and sang 
oO 


heroic faith and fortitude in strains worthy of the subject. 


Witness the following noble description of Ladurlad under the 
sway of the curse :— 


“ Thus ever, in her father’s doating eye, 
Kailyal perform'd the customary rite ; 
He, patient of his burning pain the while, 

Beheld her, and approved her pious toil ; 
And sometimes at the sight, 
A melancholy smile 
Would gleam upon his awful countenance. 
He too by day and night, and every hour, 
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Paid to a higher power his sacrifice ; 
’ An offering, not of ghee, or fruit, and rice, 
Flower-crown, or blood; but of a heart subdued, 
A resolute, unconquer’d fortitude, 
An agony represt, a will resign’d, 
To her, who, on her secret throne reclin’d, 
Amid the sea of milk, by Veeshnoo’s side, 
Looks with an eye of mercy on mankind. 
By the Preserver, with his power endued, 
There Voomdavee beholds this lower clime, 
And marks the silent sufferings of the good, 
To recompense them in her own good time.” 


Nothing but actual perusal can give a notion of the gorgeous 
splendour of this poem,—its vast plunging melodies, its dazzling 
imagery, its unfailing opulence and sublimity. The funeral of 
Arvalan, the Swerga, Mount Meru, the Retreat, the submarine 
city of Baly, and, above and beyond all, the ethereal ascent of 
Mount Calasay, are each in its turn among the most magni- 
ficent displays of the imagination with which we are acquainted. 
Everybody st the beautiful lines in Mount Meru, begin- 


ning—* They sin who tell us Love can die,” because everybody 
has seen them in books of extracts; but everybody does not 
know how much more beautiful they are in the place where they 
occur, and amid the context to which they belong. And there- 
fore, for the sake of such, we will quote it along with that; and 
those who know it in such connexion will not quarrel with us 
for doing so. 


“* Oh happy sire, and happy daughter ! 

Ye on the banks of that celestial water 
Your resting place and sanctuary have found. 
What! hath not then their mortal taint defiled 

The sacred solitary ground? 

Vain thought! the Holy Valley smiled 
Receiving such a sire and child ; 
Ganges, who seem’d asleep to lie, 
Beheld them with benignant eye, 
And rippled round melodiously 
And roll’d her little waves to meet 
And welcome their beloved feet. 
The gales of Swerga thither fled, 

And heavenly odours there were shed 

About, below, and overhead; 
And earth rejoicing in their tread, 

Hath built them up a blooming bower, 
Where every amaranthine flower 
Its deathless blossom interweaves 
With bright and undecaying leaves. 


‘“« Three happy beings are there here, 
The Sire, the Maid, the Glendoveer. 
A fourth approaches, . . . who is this 

That enters in the Bower of Bliss? 
No form so fair might painter find 
Among the daughters of mankind ; 
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For death her beauties hath refin’d, 
And unto her a form hath given 
Framed of the elements of Heaven ; 
Pure dwelling place for perfect mind. 
She stood and gazed on Sire and Child ; 
Her tongue not yet had power to speak, 
The tears were streaming down her cheek ; 
And when those tears her sight beguiled, 
And still her faltering aecents fail’d, 
The Spirit, mute and motionless, 
Spread out her arms for the caress, 
Made still and silent with excess 
Of life and painful happiness. 


“ The maid that lovely form survey’d ; 

Wistful she gazed, and knew her not, 

But Nature to her heart convey’d 

A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 
A feeling many a year forgot, 

Now like a dream anew recurring, 

As if again in every vein 

Her mother’s milk was stirring. 

With straining neck and earnest eye 

She stretch’d her hands imploringly, 

As if she fain would have her nigh, 

Yet fear’d to meet the wish’d embrace, 

At once with love and awe opprest. 
Not so Ladurlad; he could trace, 

Though brighten’d with angelic grace, 
His own Yedillian’s earthly face ; 
He ran and held her to his breast! 
Oh joy above all joys of Heaven, 
By Death alone to others given, 
This moment hath to him restored 
The early lost, the long-deplored. 


“ They sin who tell us Love can die. 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity. 
In Heaven ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor avarice in the vaults of Hell ; 
Earthly these passions of the Earth, 
They perish where they have their birth ; 
But Love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame for ever burneth, 
From Heaven it came to Heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on Earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest : 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest time of Love is there. 


“Oh! when a Mother meets on high 
The Babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An over-payment of delight?” 


We have spoken of the canto entitled Mount Calasay, as the 
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finest part of the Curse of Kehama. In fact, few things are 
sublimer than Ereenia’s long ascent to Seeva’s throne, and the 
fontal glory which revealed itself there. There is a metaphy- 
sical beauty about it not very common in Southey’s works; for 
probably, to have lived with Coleridge, no man has ever shown 
a propensity to metaphysics in any form. Our readers must 
follow Ereenia to the summit of Mount Calasay :— 





“‘Ne’er did such thought of lofty daring enter 
Celestial Spirit’s mind. O wild adventure 
That throne to find, for he must leave behind 
This World, that in the centre, 
Within its salt-sea girdle, lies confined ; 

Yea the Seven Earths that, each with its own ocean, 
Ring clasping ring, compose the mighty round. 
What power of motion, 

In less than endless years shall bear him there, 
Along the limitless extent, 
To the utmost bound of the remotest spheres ? 
What strength of wing 
Suffice to pierce the Golden Firmament 
That closes all within ? 
Yet he hath pass’d the measureless extent 
Aud pierced the Golden Firmament ; 
For Faith hath given him power, and Space and Time 
Vanish before that energy sublime. 
Nor doth eternal Night 
And outer Darkness check his resolute flight ; 
By strong desire through all he makes his way, 
Till Seeva’s Seat appears,—behold Mount Calasay ! 


“ Behold the Silver Mountain! round about 
Seven ladders stand, so high, the aching eye, 
Seeking their tops in vain amid the sky, 
Might deem they led from earth to highest Heaven. 
Ages would pass away, 
And worlds with age decay, 
Ere one whose patient feet from ring to ring 
Must win their upward way, 
Could reach the summit of Mount Calasay. 
But that strong power that nerved his wing, 
That all-surmounting will, 
Intensity of faith and holiest love, 
Sustain’d Ereenia still, 
And he hath gain’d the plain, the sanctuary above. 


‘“‘ Lo, there the Silver Bell, 
That self-sustain’d, hangs buoyant in the air, 
Lo! the broad Table there, too bright 
For mortal sight, 
From whose four sides the bordering gems unite 
Their harmonising rays, 
In one mid fount of many-colour’d light, 
The stream of splendour, flashing as it flows, 
Plays round, and feeds the stem of yon celestial Rose! 
Where is the sage whose wisdom can declare 
The hidden things of that mysterious flower, 
That flower which serves all mysteries to bear? 
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The sacred Triangle is there, 
Holding the Emblem which no tongue may tell ; 
Is this the Heaven of Heavens, where Seeva’s self doth dwell ? 


“ Here first the Glendoveer 
Felt his wing flag, and paused upon his flight. 
Was it that fear came over him when here, 
He saw the imagined throne appear ? 
Not so, for his immortal sight 
Endured the Table’s light ; 
Distinctly he beheld all things around, 
And doubt and wonder rose within his mind 
That this was all he found. 
Howbeit he lifted up his voice and spake. 
There is oppression in the world below ; 
Earth groans beneath the yoke; yea, in her woe, 
She asks if the avenger’s eye is blind? 
Awake, O Lord, Awake! 
Too long thy vengeance sleepeth. Holiest One! 
Put thou thy terrors on for mercy’s sake, 
And strike the blow in justice to mankind! 
“So as he prayed intenser faith he felt, 
His spirit seem’d to melt 
With ardent yearnings of increasing love ; 
Upward he turned his eyes 
As if there should be something yet above : 
Let me not, Seeva! seek in vain! he cries; 
Thou art not here—for how should these contain thee? 
Thou art not here—for how should I sustain thee? 
But thou, where’er thou art, 
Canst hear the voice of prayer, 
Canst read the righteous heart. 
Thy dwelling who can tell, 
Or who, O Lord, hath seen thy secret throne? 
But thou art not alone, 
Not unapproachable ! 
O all-containing Mind, 
Thou who art every where, 
Whom all who seek shall find, 
Hear me, O Seeva! hear the suppliant’s prayer! 
“ So saying, up he sprung, 
And struck the Bell, which self-suspended hung 
Before the mystic Rose. 
From side to side the silver tongue 
Melodious swung, and far and wide 
Soul-thrilling tones of heavenly music rung. 
Abash’d, confounded, 
It left the Glendoveer—yea all astounded 
In overpowering fear and deep dismay ; 
For when that Bell had sounded, 
The Rose, with all the mysteries it surrounded, 
The Bell, the Table, and Mount Calasay, 
The holy Hill itself with all thereon, 
Even as a morning dream before the day 
Dissolves away, they faded and were gone. 
“ Where shall he rest his wing, where turn for flight, 
For all around is Light, 
Primal, essential, all-pervading Light! 
Heart cannot think, nor tongue declare, 
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Nor eyes of Angel bear 

That glory unimaginably bright ; 
The Sun himself had seem’d 
A speck of darkness there.” 


And here we must notice one especial felicity in the Curse of 
Kehama, that while it all seems Hindoo, it is scarcely heathen. 
The idolatrous creeds and worship are dexterously invested with 
the highest sense of which they are capable, and made to border 
on a higher still. The inferior divinities are merely made to be 
good and bad created spirits, and Seeva is the one living and 
true God. The story, too, considered in itself, has every 
advantage for an Epic. Luis de Leon may have given the 
hint of its fitness to Southey, in that noble imitation of the 
Prophecy of Pereus, beginning “'Tolgata el Rey Rodrigo.” 

But Southey is greater still when he surrounds himself with 
christian ritual and associations. We speak not of Madoc, which 
withall its merit is crude, but of that poem in which his genius had 
its full exercise, and all his distinctive powers had scope. Won- 
derful as are the splendours of Kehama, we prefer to be nearer 
home, to plant our footsteps on a firm soil, to understand the 
faces and the manners around us. In a word, we like to be in 
Europe, in Christendom. Mr. Southey’s genius liked to be so 
too, and therefore was it more at home, and in fuller health and 
vigour in Roderick than in any of his other poems. The sub- 
ject of that work possesses one advantage for an epic, which 
was wanting to the others. It had a previous interest for us, 
and a connexion with ourselves, and the stirring events of our 
own age. In the preface to Joan of Are, our author alludes to 
its having “been established as a necessary rule for the epic, 
that the subject should be national,” with obvious disparage- 
ment. There is no absolute necessity, perhaps, for the subject 
being national, but it should at least be congenial; and such the 
root and original of the Spanish monarchy very eminently were 
at the time when Roderick appeared. In connexion with that 
nation had Europe just been delivered, our own countrymen had 
just reaped theirlaurels among the mountains, where Pelayo reared 
his standard, and established his throne—the poet himself knew 
and loved that land—its capacious literature was his delight, and 
there was no ordinary affinity between his own noble nature and 
the best features of the Spanish character, therefore is Roderick 
Southey’s noblest work. Although its subject be historical, the 
- story, as we have it, is entirely the author’s own devising, and an 
admirable and deeply interesting one it is. The situations of 
Roderick and Florinda, when they meet by night on their wa 
tothe Asturias, of Roderick and Rusilla at Cangas, of Roderick 
and Siverian, whenever they fall together, are as finely imagined, 
and as intensely interesting as anything we know in fetion. The 
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elaboration and final consummation of the plot are true to 
the grandest principles of art; we scarcely know a statelier 
story, one that proceeds witha more majestic step, or that comes 
to a nobler ending. Its sublimity, too, unlike that of Kehama, 
is softened by frequent touches of the deepest pathos. How 
beautifully do the two blend in the prophetic vision seen by 
Roderick in his penitential retreat — 


‘“‘ Thus he cried, 
Easing the pressure of his burthened heart 
With passionate prayer; thus poured his spirit forth, 
Till the long effort had exhausted him, 
His spirit failed, and laying on the grave 
His weary head, as on a pillow, sleep 
Fell on him. He had prayed to hear a voice 
Of consolation, and in dreams a voice 
Of consolation came. Roderick, it said, . . 
Roderick, my poor, unhappy, sinful child, 
Jesus have mercy on thee!.. Notif Heaven 
Had opened, pa Romano, visible 
In his beatitude, had breathed that prayer ;.. 
Not if the grave had spoken, had it pierced 
So deeply in his soul, nor wrung his heart 
With such compunctious visitings, nor given 
So quick, so keen a pang. It was that voice 
Which sung his fretful infancy to sleep 
So patiently; which soothed his childish griefs ; 
Counselled, with anguish and prophetic tears, 
His headstrong youth. Andlo! his Mother stood 
Before him in the vision: in those weeds 
Which never from the hour when to the grave 
She followed her dear lord Theodofred 
Rusilla laid aside ; but in her face 
A sorrow that bespake a heavier load 
At heart, and more unmitigated woe, . . 
Yea a more mortal wretchedness than when 
Witiza’s ruffians and the red-hot brass 
Had done their work, and in her arms she held 
Her eyeless husband; wiped away the sweat 
Which still his tortures forced from every pore; 
Cooled his scorched limbs with medicinal herbs, 
And prayed the while for patience for herself 
And him, and prayed for vengeance too, and found 
Best comfort in her curses. In his dream, 
Groaning he knelt before her to beseech 
Her blessing, and she raised her hands to lay 
A benediction on him; but those hands 
Were chained, and casting a wild look around, 
With thrilling voice she cried, Will no one break 
These shameful fetters? Pedro, Theudemir, 
Athanagild, where are ye? Roderick’s arm 
Is wither’d—Chiefs of Spain, but where are ye? 
And thou, Pelayo, thou our surest hope, 
Dost thou too sleep?—Awake, Pelayo !—up !— 
Why tarriest thou, Deliverer ?—But with that 
She broke her bonds, and lo! her form was changed ! 
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Radiant in arms she stood! a bloody Cross 
Gleamed on her breast-plate, in her shield displayed 
Erect a lion ramped; her helmed head 

Rose like the Berecynthian Goddess crowned 
With towers, and in her dreadful hand the sword 
Red as a fire-brand blazed. Anon the tramp 

Of horsemen and the din of multitudes 

Moving to mortal conflict, rang around: 

The battle-song, the clang of sword and shield, 
War-cries and tumult, strife and hate and rage, 
Blasphemous prayers, confusion, agony, 

Rout and pursuit and death; and over all 

The shout of victory—Spain and Victory ! 
Roderick, as the strong vision mastered him, 
Rushed to the fight rejoicing: starting then 

As his own effort burst the charm of sleep, 

He found himself upon that lonely grave 

In moonlight andin silence. But the dream 
Wrought in him still; for still he felt his heart 
Pant, and his withered arm was trembling still ; 
And still that voice was in his ear which called 
On Jesus for his sake.” 


We are persuaded that, as a work of art, Roderick requires 
to be far more attentively studied than it has generally been, 
and that in this respect it is perhaps the most excellent which 
has been produced by England in the present day. From begin- 
ning to end, it is one carefully worked out whole, on which what 
seem the most chance touches, will be found to have a bearing. 
Its different cadences have their especial significance and pro- 
om 4 With what a fine austere solemnity, for example, is the 

ingdom of the Goths dismissed into the past, while the author 
is preparing to sing the birth-pangs of a new and mightier 
kingdom. 
“ Then fell the kingdom of the Goths: their hour 

Was come, and vengeance, long withheld, went loose, 

Famine and pestilence had wasted them, 

And treason, like an old and eating sore, 

Consumed the bones and sinews of their strength ; 

And, worst of enemies, their sins were armed 

Against them.” 


There is one particular in which Roderick stands alone, so 
far as we recollect or know among epics. Its heroism takes a 
form unknown to those of old. It is a picture of manly peni- 
tence,—the heroism is that of a humbled, abused man, a broken 
and a contrite heart. A noble soul that had tried to live with- 
out grace, amid kingly circumstance and deeds, finds that so 
living, it falls into a depth of degradation such as it would have 
shuddered beforehand to contemplate. A whole country’s ruin 
is the stern consequence, the bitter fruit that must be gathered 
from a sovereign’s sin. But the great deeps of his heart are 
stirred. He turns to the Lord his God, in weeping, in inating, 
and prayer, and in the development of his own soul’s renewal, 
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is involved a second and better birth to his beloved country. 
He, himself, is well content that it should be so; well content 
that his own name should be left to the infamy it had deserved; 
well content to forego crown and kingdom, and reputation, and 
under a new and mysterious and isolated name, to achieve the 
deliverance of Spain. This is a noble and excellent picture, 
one for which a substitute cannot easily be found elsewhere in 
poetry, and it ought to be dear to all christian men. What 
—_— lines are those which narrate how the unrecognised 
oderick first of all men gave in his allegiance to Pelayo, as 
king of the new dynasty round which the hopes of Spain were 
to gather, how he took care that none should suspect the 
forfeiture to which he was thereby a party, and to which Pelayo 
himself would have been the last to consent,—how in that 
moment and act of re-constituting Spain, while Pelayo and 
Siverian were moved by a thousand recollections of the cherished 
ast :-— 

“ Roderick alone appeared 

Unmoved and calm, for now the Royal Goth, 

Had offered his accepted sacrifice ; 

And therefore in his soul he felt that peace, 

Which follows painful duty well performed ; 

Perfect and heavenly peace, the Peace of God!” 

Perhaps there is no one of Southey’s poetical works in which 
the purity and beauty of his English style are more distinctly 
visible. Its absence of everything approaching to eccentricity, 
helps to manifest this. How exquisitely expressed, and in - 


itself how full of gentle beauty amid the scenes of fierce war, 
is the following night-piece ! 


“ Soothed by the strain 

Of such discourse, Julian was silent then, 

And sate contemplating. Florinda too 

Was calmed: If sore experience may be thought 
To teach the uses of adversity, 

She said, alas! who better learned than I 

In that sad school! Methinks if ye would know 
How visitations of calamity 

Affect the pious soul, ’tis shown thee there ! 

Look yonder at that cloud, which through the sky 
Sailing alone, doth cross in her career 
The rolling moon! I watched it as it came, 

And deemed the deep opake would blot her beams ; 
But, melting like a wreath of snow, it hangs 
In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 
The orb with richer beauties than her own, 
Then passing, leaves her in her light serene. 


Thus having said, the pious sufferer sate, 
Beholding with fixed eyes that lovely orb, 

Till quiet tears confused in dizzy light 

The broken moonbeams. They too by the toil 
Of spirit, as by travail of the day 

Subdued, were silent, yielding to the hour. 
The silver cloud diffusing slowly past, 
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And now into its airy elements 
Resolved is gone; while through the azure depth 
Alone in heaven the glorious moon pursues 
Her course appointed, with indifferent beams 
Shining upon the silent hills around, 
And the dark tents of that unholy host 
Who, all unconscious of impending fate, 
Take their last slumber there. The camp is still; 
The fires have mouldered, and the breeze which stirs 
The soft and snowy embers, just lays bare 
At times a red and evanescent light, 
Or for a moment wakes a feeble flame. 
Then by the fountain hear the stream below, 
Whose murmurs, as the wind arose or fell, 
Fuller or fainter reach the ear attuned. 
And now the nightingale, not distant far, 
an her solitary song; and poured 
To the cold moon a richer, stronger strain 
Than that with which the lyric Jark salutes 
The new-born day. Her deep and thrilling song 
Seemed with its piercing melody to reach 
The soul, and in mysterious unison 
Blend with all thoughts of gentleness and love. 
Their hearts were open to the healing power 
Of nature ; and the splendour of the night, 
The flow of waters, and that sweetest lay 
Came to them like a copious evening dew 
Falling on vernal herbs which thirst for rain.” 


The repentance of Count Julian, his absolution and com- 
munion received from Roderick’s hands, and then his own 
astonished forgiveness of him, are finely conceived, but we must 
turn our thoughts to the magnificent consummation. We may 
help our readers by means of what we have to say of, and quote 
from it to see how perfect a work of art this whole poem is; 
but the full perception of this, of its unity and entireness, is to 
be attained, we can assure them, only by a careful study of the 
whole. Twice throughout the poem, Roderick appears in 
battle; first, at the beginning in that disastrous combat wherein 
all his skill and courage were vain against the judgment of 
heaven, and failed to preserve his crown and kingdom; wherein 
friend and foe alike thought that he had perished: but both 
were mistaken, for, even while he fought — 

“‘ Desperately in search of death 
The arrows pass’d him by to right and left, 
The spear-point pierced him not, the scymitar 
Glanced from his helmet. ‘Is the shield of heaven, 


Wretch that I am, extended over me?’ 
Cried Roderick.” 


And once again at the close, he comes like a vision and leads 
his countrymen to victory. We cannot restrain ourselves from 
giving copious specimens of the last book of Roderick, than 
which we know little in respect to music, scenery, events, 
words, or thoughts, more altogether spirit-stirring. It is full of 
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magnificence, and yet to our minds wonderfully pathetic. The 
recognition for which the reader has long craved, at length takes 
place, but how? 


“‘ As Pedro would have answered, a loud cry 
Of menacing imprecation from the troops 
Arose; for Orpas, by the Moorish Chief 
Sent to allay the storm his villainy 
Had stirred, came hastening on a milk-white steed, 
And at safe distance having checked the rein, 
Beckoned for parley. "T'was Orelio 
On which he rode, Roderick’s own battle-horse, 
Who from his master’s hand had wont to feed, 
And with a glad docility obey 
His voice familiar. At the sight the Goth 
Started, and indignation to his soul 
Brought back the thoughts and feelings of old time. 
Suffer me, Count, he cried, to answer him, 
And hold these back the while! Thus having said, 
He waited no reply, but as he was, 
Bareheaded, in his weeds, and all unarmed, 
Advanced towards the renegade. Sir Priest, 
Quoth Orpas as he came, I hold no talk 
With thee ; my errand is with Gunderick 
And the Captains of the host, to whom I bring 
Such liberal offers and clear proof. . . 

The Goth, 


Breaking with scornful voice his speech, exclaimed, 
What, could no steed but Roderick’s serve thy turn? 
I should have thought some sleek and sober mule 
Long trained in shackles to procession pace, 
More suited to my lord of Seville’s use 
Than this good war-horse, . . he who never bore 
A villain, until Orpas crost his back!.. . 
Wretch! cried the astonished renegade, and stoopt, 
Foaming with anger, from the saddle-bow 
To reach his weapon. Ere the hasty hand 
Trembling in passion could perform its will, 
Roderick had seized the reins. How now, he cried, 
Orelio! old companion, . . my good horse, . . 
Off with this recreant burthen! . . . And with that 
He raised his hand, and reared and backed the steed, 
To that remembered voice and arm of power 
Obedient. Down the helpless traitor fell 
Violently thrown, and Roderick over him 
Thrice led withjust and unrelenting hand 
The trampling hoofs. Go join Witiza now, 
Where he lies howling, the avenger cried, 
And tell him Roderick sent thee! 

At that sight, 
Count Julian’s soldiers and the Asturian host 
Set up a shout, a joyful shout, which rung 
Wide through the welkin. Their exulting cry 
With louder acclamation was renewed, 
When from the expiring miscreant’s neck they saw 
That Roderick took the shield, and round his own 
Hung it, and vaulted in the seat. My horse! 
My noble horse! he cried, with flattering hand 
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Patting his high-arched neck! the renegade, 
I thank him for’t, hath kept thee daintily ! 
Orelio, thou art in thy beauty still, 
Thy pride and strength! Orelio, my good horse, 
Once more thou bearest to the field thy Lord, 
He who so oft hath fed and cherished thee, 
He for whose sake, wherever thou wert seen, 
Thou wert by all men honoured. Once again 
Thou hast thy proper master! Do thy part 
As thou wert wont; and bear him gloriously, 
My beautiful Orelio, . . to the last... 
The happiest of his fields! . . . Then he drew forth 
The scymitar, and waving it aloft, 
Rode toward the troops; its unaccustomed shape 
Disliked him ; Renegade in all things! cried 
The Goth, and cast it from him; to the chiefs 
Then said, if I have done ye service here, 
Help me, I pray you, to a Spanish sword ! 
The trustiest blade that e’er in Bilbilis 
Was dipt, would not to-day be misbestowed 
On this right hand! . . Go some one, Gunderick cried, 
And bring Count Julian’s sword. Whoe’er thou art, 
The worth which thou hast shown avenging him 
Entitles thee to wear it. But thou goest 
For battle unequipped; . . haste there and strip 
Yon villain of his armour! 
Late he spake, 
So fast the Moors came on. It matters not, 
Replied the Goth ; there’s many a mountaineer, 
Who in no better armour cased this day 
Than his wonted leathern gipion, will be found 
In the hottest battle, yet bring off untouched 
The unguarded life he ventures . . . Taking then 
Count Julian’s sword, he fitted round his wrist 
The chain, and eyeing the elaborate steel 
With stern regard of joy, The African 
Under unhappy stars was born, he cried, 
Who tastes thy edge! . . Make ready for the charge! 


They come . . they come! . . On, brethren, to the field . . 


The word is Vengeance ! 

Vengeance was the word; 
From man to man, and rank to rank it past, 
By every heart enforced, by every voice 
Sent forth in loud defiance of the foe. 
The enemy in shriller sounds returned 
Their Akbar and the Prophet's trusted name. 
The horsemen lowered their spears, the infantry 
Deliberately with slow and steady step 
Advanced ; the bow-strings twang’d, and arrows hissed, 
And javelins hurtled by. Anon the hosts 
Met in the shock of battle, horse and man 
Conflicting : shield struck shield, and sword and mace 
And curtle-axe on helm and buckler rung ; 
Armour was riven, and wounds were interchanged, 
And many a spirit from its mortal hold 
Hurried to bliss or bale. Well did the Chiefs 
Of Julian’s army in that hour support 
Their old esteem; and well Count Pedro there 
Enhanced his former praise; and by his side, 
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Rejoicing like a bridegroom in the strife, 
Alphonso through the host of infidels 

Bore on his bloody lance dismay and death. 

But there was worst confusion and uproar, 

Their widest slaughter and dismay, where, proud 
Of his recovered Lord, Orelio plunged 

Through thickest ranks, trampling beneath his feet 
The living and the dead. Where’er he turns 

The Moors divide and fly. What man is this, 
Appalled they say, who to the front of war 
Bareheaded offers thus his naked life? 

Replete with power he is, and terrible, 

Like some destroying Angel! Sure his 7 

Have drank of Kaf’s dark fountain, and he comes 
Strong in his immortality! Fly! fly! 

They said, this is no human foe! . . Nor less 

Of wonder filled the Spaniards when they saw 
How flight and terror went before his way, 

And slaughter in his path. _ Behold, cries one, 
With what command and knightly ease he sits 
The intrepid steed, and deals from side to side 
His dreadful blows! Not Roderick in his power 
Bestrode with such command and majesty 

That noble war-horse. His loose robe this day 
Is death’s black banner, shaking from its folds 
Dismay and ruin. Of no mortal mould 

Is he who in that garb of peace affronts 

Whole hosts, and sees them scatter where he turns ! 
Auspicious Heaven beholds us, and some Saint 
Revisits earth ! 


Aye, cries another, Heaven 
Hath ever with especial bounty blest 
Above all other lands its favoured Spain ; 
Choosing her chi'dren forth from all mankind 
For its peculiar people, as of yore 
Abraham’s ungrateful race beneath the Law. 
Who knows not how on that most holy night 
When Peace on Earth by Angels was proclaimed, 
The light which o’er the fields of Bethlehem shone, 
Irradiated whole Spain? not just displayed, 
As to the Shepherds, and again withdrawn; 
All the long winter hours from eve till morn 
Her forests and her mountains and her plains, 
Her hills and vallies were embathed in light, 
A light which came not from the sun or moon 
Or stars, by secondary powers dispensed, 
But from the fountain-springs, the Light of Light 
Effluent. And wherefore should we not believe 
That this may be some Saint or Angel, charged 
To lead us to miraculous victory? 
Hath not the Virgin Mother oftentimes 
Descending, clothed in glory, sanctified 
With feet adorable our happy soil? .. . 
Marked ye not, said another, how he cast 
In wrath the unhallowed scymitar away, 
And called for Christian weapon? Oh be sure 
This is the aid of Heaven! On, comrades, on! 
A miracle to-day is wrought for Spain ! 
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Victory and Vengeance! Hew the miscreants down, 
And spare not! hew them down in sacrifice! 
God is with us! his Saints are in the field! 
Victory ! miraculous Victory! 
* fe + 


By this the blood 
Which Deva down her fatal channel poured, 
Purpling Pionia’s course, had reached and stained 
The wider streams of Sella. Soon far off 
The frequent glance of spears and gleam of arms 
Were seen, which sparkled to the westering orb, 
Where down the vale impatient to complete 
The glorious work so well that day begun, 
Pelayo led his troops. On foot they came, 
Chieftains and men alike; the Oaken Cross 
Triumphant borne on high precedes their march, 
And broad and bright the argent banner shone. 
Roderick, who, dealing death from side to side, 
Had through the Moorish army now made way, 
Beheld it flash, and judging well what aid 
Approached, with sudden impulse that way rode, 
To tell of what had passed, . . lest in the strife 
They should engage with Julian’s men, and mar 
The mighty consummation. One ran on 
To meet him fleet of foot, and having given 
His tale to this swift messenger, the Goth 
Halted awhile to let Orelio breathe. 
Siverian, quoth Pelayo, if mine eyes 
Deceive me not, yon horse, whose reeking sides 
Are red with slaughter, is the same on whom 
The apostate Orpas in his vaunter 
Wont to parade the streets of Cordoba. 
But thou should’st know him best; regard him well : 
Is’t not Orelio ? 

Either it is he, 

The old man replied, or one so like to him, 
Whom all thought matchless, that similitude 
Would be the greater wonder. But behold, 
What man is he who in that disarra 
Doth with such power and majesty bestride 
The noble steed, as if he felt himself 
In his own proper seat? Look how he leans 
To cherish him; and how the gallant horse 
Curves up his stately neck, and bends his head, 
As if again to court that gentle touch, 
And answer to the voice which praises him. 
Can it be Maccabee? rejoined the King, 
Or are the secret wishes of my soul 
Indeed fulfilled, and hath the grave given up 
Its dead? . . . So saying, on the old man he turned 
Eyes full of wide astonishment, which told 
The incipient thought that for incredible 
He spake no farther. But enough had passed, 
For old Siverian started at the words 
Like one who sees a spectre, and exclaimed, 
Blind that I was to know him not till now! 
My Master, O my Master! 
He meantime 
With easy pace moved on to meet their march. 
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King, to Pelayo he began, this day 
By means scarce less than miracle, thy throne 
Is stablished, and the wrongs of Spain revenged. 
Orpas the accursed, upon yonder field 
Lies ready for the ravens. By the Moors 
Treacherously slain, Count Julian will be found 
Before Saint Peter’s altar; unto him 
Grace was vouchsafed ; and by that holy power 
Which at Visonia by the Primate’s han 
Of his own proper act to me was given, 
Unworthy as I am,.. yet sure I think 
Not without mystery as the event hath shewn, . . 
Did I accept Count Julian’s penitence, 
And reconcile the dying man to heaven. 
Beside him hath his daughter gone to rest. 
Deal honourably with his remains, and let 
One grave with christian rites receive them both. 
Is it not written that as the tree falls, 
So it shall lie! 

In this and all things else, 
Pelayo answered, looking wistfully 
Upon the Goth, thy pleasure shall be done. 
Then Roderick saw that he was known, and turned 
His head away in silence. But the old man 
Laid hold upon his bridle, and looked up 
In his master’s face, weeping and silently, 
Thereat the Goth with fervent pressure took 
His hand, and bending down towards him, said, 
My good Siverian, go not thou this day 
To war! I charge thee keep thyself from harm! 
Thou art past the age for combats, and with whom 
Hereafter should thy mistress talk of me 
If thou wert gone? . . . Thou seest I am unarmed : 
Thus disarrayed as thou beholdest me, 
Clean through yon miscreant army have I cut 
My way unhurt; but being once by Heaven 
Preserved, I would not perish with the guilt 
Of having wilfully provoked my death. 
Give me thy helmet and thy cuirass! .. nay, . . 
Thou wert not wont to let me ask in vain, 
Nor to oppose me when my will was known! 
To thee methinks I should be still the King. 


“ Thus saying, they withdrew a little way 
Within the trees. Roderick alighted there, 
And in the old man’s armour dight himself. 
Dost thou not marvel by what wonderous chance, 
Said he, Orelio to his master’s hand 
Hath been restored? I found the renegade 
Of Seville on his back, and hurled him down 
Headlong to the earth. The noble animal 
Rejoicingly obeyed my hand to shake 
His recreant burthen off, and trample out 
The life which once I spared in evil hour. 
Now let me meet Witiza’s viperous sons 
In yonder field, and then I may go rest 
In peace, . . my work is done! 

And nobly done! 
Exclaimed the old man. Oh! thou art greater now 
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Than in that glorious hour of victory 

When grovelling in the dust Witiza lay, 

The prisoner of thy hand! . . Roderick replied, 
O good Siverian, happier victory 

Thy son hath now achieved, . . the victory 
Over the world, his sins, and his despair. 

If on the field my body should be found, 

See it, I charge thee, laid in Julian’s grave, 
And let no idle ear be told for whom 

Thou mournest. Thou wilt use Orelio 

As doth beseem the steed which hath so oft 
Carried a king to battle: . . he hath done 
Good service for his rightful lord to-day, 

And better yet must do. Siverian, now 
Farewell! I think we shall not meet again 

Till it be in that world where never change 

Is known, and they who love shall part no more. 
Commend me to my mother’s prayers, and say 
That never man enjoyed a heavenlier peace 
Than Roderick at this hour. O faithful friend, 
How dear thou art to me these tears may tell! 


With that he fell upon the old man’s neck : 
Then vaulted in the saddle, gave the reins, 
And soon rejoined the host. On, comrades, on! 
Victory and Vengeance! he exclaimed, and took 
The lead on that good charger, he alone 
Horsed for the onset. They with one consent 
Gave all their voices to the inspiring cry, 
Victory and Vengeance! and the hills and rocks 
Caught the prophetic shout and rolled it round. 
Count Pedro’s people heard amid the heat 
Of battle, and returned the glad acclaim. 
The astonished Musslemen, on all sides charged, 
Hear that tremendous cry; yet manfully 
They stood, and everywhere with gallant front 
Opposed in fair array the shock of war. 
Desperately they fought, like men expert in arms, 
And knowing that no safety could be found, 
Save from their own right hands. No former day 
Of all his long career had seen their chief 
Approved so well; nor had Witiza’s sons 
Ever before this hour achieved in fight 
Such feats of resolute valour. Sisibert 
Beheld Pelayo in the field afoot, 
And twice essayed beneath his horse’s feet 
To thrust him down. Twice did the Prince evade 
The shock, and twice upon his shield received 
The fratricidal sword. Tempt me no more, 
Son of Witiza, cried the indignant chief, 
Lest I forget what mother gave thee birth! 
Go meet thy death from any hand but mine! 
He said, and turned aside. Fitliest from me! 
Exclaimed a dreadful voice, as through the throng 
Orelio foreed his way ; fitliest from me 
Receive the rightful death too long withheld ! 
’Tis Roderick strikes the blow! And as he spake, 
Upon the traitor’s shoulder fierce he drove 

e weapon, well-bestowed. He in the seat 
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Tottered and fell. The Avenger hastened on 

In search of Ebba; and in the heat of fight 
Rejoicing and forgetful of all else, 

Set up his cry as he was wont in youth, 

Roderick the Goth! . . . his war-cry known so well, 
Pelayo eagerly took up the word, 

And shouted out his kinsman’s name beloved, 
Roderick the Goth! Roderick and Victory! 
Roderick and Vengeance! Odoar gave it forth ; 
Urban repeated it, and through his ranks 

Count Pedro sent the cry. Not from the field 

Of his great victory, when Witiza fell, 

With louder acclamations had that name 

Been borne abroad upon the winds of heaven. 

The unreflecting throng, who yesterday, 

If it had past their lips, would with a curse 

Have clogg’d it, echoed it as if it came 

From some celestial voice in the air, reveal’d 

To be the certain pledge of all their hopes. 
Roderick the Goth! Roderick and Victory! 
Roderick and Vengeance! O’er the field it spread, 
All hearts and tongues uniting in the cry ; 
Mountains and rocks and vales re-echoed round ; 
And he rejoicing in his strength rode on, 

Laying on the Moors with that good sword, and smote, 
And overthrew, and scatter’d a destroy’d, 


And trampled down; and still at every blow 
Exultingly he sent the war-cry forth, 
Roderick the Goth! Roderick and Victory ! 
Roderick and Vengeance! 
* * ad 


Oh who could tell what deeds were wrought that day ; 

Or who endure to hear the tale of rage, 

Hatred, and madness, and despair, and fear, 

Horror, and wounds, and agony, and death, 

The cries, the blasphemies, the shrieks, and groans, 

And prayers, and mingled with the din ofarms  -~ 

In one wild uproar of terrific sounds ; 

While over all predominant was heard 

Reiterate from the conquerors o’er the field, 

Roderick the Goth! Roderick and Victory! 

Roderick and Vengeance! . . . Woe for Africa ! 

Woe for the circumcised! Woe for the faith 

Of the lying Ishmaelite that hour! The Chiefs 

Have fallen ; the Moors, confused and captainless, 

And panic-stricken, vainly seek to escape 

The inevitable fate. Turn where they will, 

Strong in his cause, rejoicing in success, 

Insatiate at the banquet of revenge, 

The enemy is there; look where they will, 

Death hath environed their devoted ranks. 
* * * * * 

The evening darkened, but the avenging sword 

Turned not away its edge till night had closed 

Upon the field of blood. The Chieftains then 

Blew the recall, and from their perfect work 

Returned rejoicing, all but he for whom 

All looked with most expectance. He full sure 

Had thought upon that field to find his end 
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Desired, and with Florinda in the grave 

Rest, in indissoluble union joined. 

But still where through the press of war he went 
Half-armed, and like a lover seeking death, 

The arrows passed him by to right and left, 

The spear-point pierced him not, the scymitar 
Glanced from his helmet : he, when he beheld 
The rout complete, saw that the shield of Heaven 
Had been extended over him once more, 

And bowed before its will. Upon the banks 

Of Sella was Orelio found, his legs 

And flanks incarnadined, his poitral smeared 
With froth and foam and gore, his silver mane 
Sprinkled with blood, which hung on every hair, 
Aspersed like dew-drops; trembling there he stood 
From the toil of battle, and at times sent forth 
His tremulous voice far echoing loud and shrill, 
A frequent, anxious cry, with which he seemed 
To call the master whom he loved so well, 

And who had thus again forsaken him. 

Siverian’s helm and cuirass on the grass 

Lay near; and Julian’s sword, its hilt and chain 
Clotted with blood; but where was he whose hand 
Had wielded it so well that glorious day? 


Days, months, and years, and generations past, 
And centuries held their course, before, far off 
Within a hermitage, near Viseu’s walls 

A humble tomb was found, which bore inscribed 
{n ancient characters King Roderick’s name. 


And now have we said enough to show that Southey was a 
greater poet than some have imagined,—that the admiration of 


the men of his own standing was not misplaced, and that 
certain of his works have more than that ‘considerable merit, 
which we suppose everybody in his senses would be ready to 
attribute to them; that those in question are deeply and thrill- 
ingly interesting, capable of stirring our hearts and souls? If 
our citations have been insufficient for this purpose, we recom- 
mend our readers to try how they will look in their contexts. 
The same man who, if not the most prominent, was the most 
fertile poet of his time, who, in the course of his life, burnt, 
according to the testimony of one of his brother bards, more 
verses than all the others of the day had written; and the 
notes to whose different poems are in themselves a most extra- 
ordinary store of information and entertainment, was also one of 
the richest and most various of our prose writers. His industry, 
indeed, and its fruits, were almost beyond belief. The extent 
and diversity of his attainments, with scarcely a sign of shallow- 
ness or inaccuracy in any one direction towards which he ever 
inclined, seem, at first, nearly miraculous. To be sure, one 
seldom sees so much literary power and industry exempted from 
the distractions of a profession or business of some sort, and, 
therefore, there are few with whom he can be well compared. 
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But, even allowing for the fact that he had nothing to think of 
but letters, we suspect that his redemption of the time was 
something very rare and admirable; assisted, no doubt, by a 
versatility which we have admitted to be greater than was de- 
sirable, inasmuch as it was incompatible with the concentrated 
energy of a first-rate genius. 

His prose works are far too numerous to be noticed here; 
indeed, if his poetry has been more copious than the capacity of 
our receptive power, much more beyond our grasp has been 
the ample range of his prose. We should have pleasure in 
seeing a man daring enough to say that he had read one half of 
it. The author, of whom alone this can have been predicable, 
must have been a wonderfully informed person, merely on the 
strength of having read all his own works. All, however, know 
some, and may rejoice in each opportunity that occurs of knowing 
more, of these writings. The grace and purity of the style 
deserve especial notice, at a time when such merits seem in some 
danger of departing from among us. ‘They were very wonder- 
ful in an author who not only wrote so much and so fast, but 
who connected himself with all the passing interests of his day, 
in the ephemeral records of which there is so much vicious 
diction, constituting a contagion which even those who are 
conscious of it fail, for the most, to escape. There is little ora- 
tory in Mr. Southey’s prose,—a fact somewhat curious, seeing 
that no writer of the day was more oratorical in verse; but 
there is a charming flow at all times, with a beautiful structure 
of sentence, and a most impressive dignity whenever it is needed. 

If he could not be called a very profound, he was, generally, 
a just thinker. With little tendency, as we have already ob- 
served, to metaphysics in his philosophy, and not much, perhaps, 
to deep doctrine in his theology, his was a wise and Christian 
mind,—his views of society were gained by a long and accurate 
insight into its nature and tendencies,—his conscience was ever 
clear and unjaundiced, and all his sentiments informed by the 
christian faith. 

When it is asked to what religious school he belonged, we 
may, perhaps, safely reply, to the Tillotsonian form of English 
churchmanship. ut of that form, his churchmanship and 
christianity were the most favourable specimens,—the very 
crown and full-blown flower of it, and the anticipation and 
harbinger of something deeper and better. He did not, perhaps, 
often look, in a practical way, beyond the pale of the English 
church ; but then it must be remembered that, during his course, 
the national constitution and life of England were at stake, and 
that, by consequence, her faithful children of necessity looked 
at all that appertained to her—her religion and her Church, in 
such aspects as are comprehended within her pale. That such 
aspects there are, and that they are both true and important, not 
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to be lost, but to be comprehended in the wider range of catho- 
licism, no just thinker, we conceive, will deny. It was Southey’s 
vocation to make men see those aspects; and well and faithfully 
he did his part. He was preeminently an Englishman; and as 
no man knew English life better, so none felt more reverence for 
its deep and sacred springs. His patriotism and piety were such 
as admitted no halting and no compromise ; and we verily believe 
that he felt as an enemy to no man, except in so far as that man 
approved himself an enemy to what he regarded as holy and 
true. Some, we do not doubt, have stigmatized him as bigoted 
and uncharitable ; while others may have wondered that he could 
not always extend the urbanities of private life to those from 
whom he publicly differed. Such coldness to a political oppo- 
nent is construed, by some, into a coldness, or at least a want of 
frankness of heart; and so, when the points of opposition involve 
no vital consequence, we can hardly fail to regard it. But to 
have sneered at the zeal of England against the French revolu- 
tionary tyrant, and to have discouraged her efforts in the cause 
at once of her own safety and European independence, was, in 
the eyes of Southey, a crime which no personal amiability could 
cause him for a moment to forget. We own that we should be 
inclined to esteem that the truest-hearted man, that with such con- 
victions was not capable of being cordial to their objects. That 
man’s pressure of the hand, or welcome into his house, is, we 
think, the most to be valued, who deems that these tokens mean 
areal kindliness incompatible with a determined war. We re- 
member well the sentiment of a deceased ornament of our Church, 
one of the noblest and gentlest minds with which we were ever 
in contact. He had, we believe, enjoyed in Rome the acquaint- 
ance of a well-known Anglo-Roman ecclesiastic, who never failed 
of making Rome both more instructive and more delightful to 
those who knew him. On our asking the former—the latter 
having arrived, with serious intentions, in England, whether he 
would renew the acquaintance, he answered “1 think not. When 
one feels that there is a prospect of war to the knife between us, 
I own there seems little satisfaction in drinking wine with each 
other, and saying civil things across a table.” Such, we appre- 
hend, was the principle of Southey’s dealings with those to whom 
he might seem repulsive. We believe that none really got past 
the first fences and outworks of his life and heart, without 
finding all smooth and friendly, 


“ Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree.” 


In his latter years this admirable writer made a new manifes- 
tation of his powers. What we wonder should ever have been 
a doubt, is now no secret, that “ The Doctor” was his work. It 
seems to have been his aim to provide people with a decent and 
unexceptionable Sterne. In that we must think he failed. He 
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was too exact and punctual a man to succeed well in eccentricity ; 
and for the most part the least amusing passages of the Doctor 
are those which are most determinedly jocular. But there is a 
quiet, latent playfulness in the more orderly parts, which fits in 
well with the graver matter. Nothing can be more charming 
than the domestic incidents and scenes; and the book is rife 
with that wise insight into English life which we have already 
mentioned as one of the choice fruits of our author’s years 
spent in gathering true and Divine wisdom, and in carefully 
practising what he enforced on others. 

Such was Southey, according to our, perhaps not always accu- 
rate or thoroughly-informed, impressions of him. But if we 
have gone wrong on any point, we are sure that it must be one 
on which his memory would not suffer, by our being set right; 
and, “take him all in all,” we fear that it may be long ‘before 
we look upon his like again.” 


On the important Discrepancy between the Church of England and the 

Scottish Episcopal Community, showing the Schismatical Charac- 
ter of a Subscription by English Clerics to the Scottish Communion 
Office of 1765. By the Reo. Evwarp Craic, formerly Pastor 


of St. James’ Chapel, Edinburgh. 


Tue title of this pamphlet, coupled with the name of its author, may 
fill, with some — any one who has been acquainted with Edin- 


burgh during the last fifteen years. After his long retirement from 
the scene of his former ministry, we were not prepared to find Mr. 
Craig once more challenging public attention, by presenting himself 
on the arena of controversy. And we were still less prepared for 
the subject which he has chosen, and for the circumstances under 
which he has thought proper to bring that subject forward. 

It is strange that, with the strong sense which Mr. Craig professes 
to entertain of the popish or idolatrous nature of the Scottish com- 
munion office, he should, for so many years, have endured the pollu- 
tion of ministering as one of the presbyters of that corrupt church. 
And it is no less strange, that he should have reserved this censure, 
until the moment arrived which seemed favourable for exciting, or, at 
least, fomenting dissensions in that congregation, among whom he 
formerly ministered. 

Mr. Craig has bestowed some pains, in order to prove that a 
presbyter of the Church of England cannot, consistently with his 
obligations as such, conform to the office of the holy communion 
used in the Church of Scotland. And he grounds his argument on 
the alleged discrepancy between the two; as he accuses the Scottish 
Church of holding both the sacrifice of the mass, and transubstantia- 
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tion. For to this, in fact, do his charges amount. As to what regards 
the merits of this communion office, however, it is only necessary to 
examine it without prejudice, and to compare it with that of the 
Church of England, in order to admit that there is no essential dis- 
crepancy between them. ‘The same great truths which are fully 
implied in the office of our communion, and which have been invari- 
ably held by the soundest and best divines of our Church, are, indeed, 
more prominently brought forward in the office of the Scottish Church ; 
but there is no essential difference between them. 

The peculiar circumstances in which Mr. Craig was placed, render 
his present charges against the Scottish Episcopal Church, not only 
peculiarly ungraceful, but altogether incompatible with consistency of 
opinion, or even of character, on his part. And we will dwell the 
rather on this subject, because the arguments which we would direct 
against Mr. Craig apply with still greater force to Mr. Drummond. 
Both the one and the other of them accuse the Scottish Church of 
having changed her character, and of adopting terms of communion 
which are incompatible with the ordination vows of a clergyman of 
the Church of England. And we will admit that, in the year 1838, 
certain changes were effected in the Scottish Church; but, when we 
inquire what these changes were, we shall find, not only that they are 
perfectly compatible with the allegiance due to the church of England 
by her own presbyters, but, that they have produced no essential 
alteration in the Church of Scotland. 

The changes which were effected by the 28th canon of the Scottish 
church, in the year 1838, were first, an enactment which required 
that the ritual, and no extemporaneous prayer, should be used at 
every public ministration: and secondly, an enactment that the 
Scottish communion office should be used at all the General Synodal 
meetings of the Scottish Church, it having been previously used by 
obligation only at the consecration of bishops. 

With regard to these changes, it must be generally admitted, that 
every church, or body of any sort, has a right to effect alterations in 
itself. The first of these was nothing more than to place the law on 
the same footing as that which exists in the Church of England. But 
Mr. Drummond has endeavoured to give to this regulation the colour 
of persecution, as if it had been directed expressly against him. Now, 
whether or not its enactment may have been caused by his irregularities 
has nothing to do with the rights or merits of the case. It may be, 
that, with lis single exception, all the clergy in the Scottish Church 
had hitherto preferred the use of the Prayer-Book, on public occasions, 
to their own extemporaneous prayers; and that his singularity first 
showed the necessity of thus guarding the services of the Church 
against such innovations. But this, even if it were so, is no perse- 
cution. 

The second of these regulations was nothing more than a be 
trifling alteration. The peculiar office for the holy communion, whic 
is regularly and constantly used in several Scottish congregations, and 
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is used at Episcopal consecrations, was henceforward to be used at 
meetings of general Synods. Surely this was a change which could 
not, in any way, affect the character of the services of the Church, or 
of the Church herself. If the Scottish communion office was so 
nearly Romish as to render its use incompatible with allegiance to 
the Church of England, it was so half a century ago as much as now. 
And yet, in the face of this, the English congregations in Scotland, 
were then set under Scottish bishops; and in the face of this did 
Messieurs Craig and Drummond, many years ago, join themselves to 
that communion, whose corruptions they now, with such feeling indig- 
nation, denounce. 

When, in the reign of King Charles I., a Prayer- Book was prepared 
for Scotland, the communion office of the first Prayer-Book of King 
Edward VI. was adopted instead of that of the ritual then in use in 
England. But, as it was found that, at that time, the popular preju- 
dice in Scotland against the use of any preconceived service whatever, 
was so violent as to present an insurmountable impediment, it was not 
then practically introduced. And, from the reign of King Charles I. 
to the revolution, when, with the exception of the period of republican 
usurpation, Episcopacy predominated in Scotland, there was no 
Service-Book in general use. 

When the Presbyterian sect was established in connexion with the 
State at the revolution, the Church became a despised, ‘persecuted, 
and, of course, greatly diminished body. All the Presbyterian ele- 
ments were drained off, and nothing remained that was not thoroughly 
Episcopalian. The Prayer-Book was then generally introduced : and, 
after a time, it was deemed expedient to re-model the communion office, 
with a view to render it, as was conceived, more in accordance with 
primitive institution. This was effected in or about the year 1760, 
when the present office was framed, and it obtained, generally, in the 
northern congregations, and was, in fact, the acknowledged office of 
the Church, being always used in episcopal consecrations. -It is now 
no more than it has always been, and it has always been as much as 
it is now, the communion office of the Scottish Church. And no 
alteration effected in 1838, by the introduction of the 28th canon, 
can afford any ground for the assertion that the constitution of the 
Church is changed. 

Thus, if Mr. Craig had acted consistently with the views he now 
sets forth, he never would have conformed to the Scottish Church, or 
ministered as one of her presbyters. But, it would appear that he 
has reserved his censures, until he found an opportunity of directing 
them against the harmony of that congregation where he formerly offi- 
ciated. The evil effect of schism engendering itself, and spreading its 
malignant infection, soon became manifest in the Scottish Church. The 
discovery which, during the course of these proceedings, Mr. Drum- 
mond thought that he had made of popery in the Scottish communion 
office, and at which he eagerly grasped, as a handle of excuse for his 
conduct, soon became the alleged reason of a bold attempt at a similar 
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result on the part of a portion of the congregation of another chapel, 
in communion with the Scottish Church—that chapel where Mr. Craig, 
for so many years, exercised his ministry. ‘They endeavoured to 
induce his successor, the Rev. D. Bagot, to imitate Mr. Drummond's 
example, and throw off the communion of the Scottish Church, 
renouncing submission to her bishops. This attempt, urged and 
abetted as it was, in the most unprincipled manner, by Mr. Craig, of 
which the pamphlet at the head of this article is a proof, was steadily 
resisted by Mr. Bagot, whose conduct, under very trying circum- 
stances, exhibited the triumph of sound church principles. When 
he was found to be staunch to his duty to his diocesan, an attempt 
was next made to oust him from the ministry of the chapel, by a 
portion of the congregation who were inclined to schism, and who 
made a strenuous effort to withdraw the chapel from its connexion 
with the Scottish Church, and to transform themselves into a body of 
Independents, like the hearers of Mr. Drummond. 

It may, indeed, be said, that the existence of so Joose and ill- 
regulated a body, as the congregation in question, within the pale of 
the Church, is an eyesore and blemish, and that their departure is 
rather to be desired than to be deprecated. Yet it is mournful that 
so many persons should, for a series of years, have assumed the name 
of Churchmen, and should have constantly used our prayers, and 
worshipped according to our ritual, and yet, after all, should have 
received so little benefit from their privileges. 

It is because this unhappy schism, which has lately arisen in the 
Church of Scotland, has, in some measure, implicated that of Eng- 
land, and has even compromised our ecclesiastical character, that it 
seems incumbent upon us, in justice to ourselves, still more than to 
the Scottish Church, to call for the vindication of the violated principle 
of churchmanship ; for, we must remember that he who has become 
a schismatic in Scotland is a presbyter of the Church of England. 
And when, after committing a great sin in his relations with the 
Scottish Church, and virtually excommunicating himself from her, he 
proposes to fall back upon us, we are bound to withhold from him the 
sanction which might support him in his course of error, and, for our 
own sakes, to repudiate the claim which he wishes to establish to our 
countenance and support. 

The facts of this painful case are already pretty generally known to 
the public, and as they have been detailed at some length, in one of 
our former numbers, we will not here venture, even shortly, to 
recapitulate them ; more especially as the view of the subject which 
we consider as infinitely the most important has, as yet, scarcely been 
touched upon. ‘This is the manner in which the schism of Mr. 
Drummond from the Scottish Church affects that of England, of 
which he is a presbyter. It is to this particular view of the case that 
we purpose now to direct our attention. 

Referring, for the facts of the case, to our former number, to which 
we haye already alluded, and recommending to our readers to peruse 
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the correspondence between Bishop Terrot and Mr. Drummond, 
which, as it has been published in the cheapest form, is easily accessible 
to all, we will merely say that the Bishop’s conduct has been distin- 
guished by mildness and forbearance, while that of Mr. Drummond 
exhibits some most painful characteristics—an undutiful and quibbling 
attempt to embarrass the bishop by questions, and thereby to lead him 
to commit himself, and an assumption to himself of high gifts of 
edification, and of superior spiritual discernment, extolling the bene- 
ficial effects of his own extemporaneous prayer, and asserting that the 
substitution of the Church’s prayers in their place would be hurtful to 
the best interests of his people. In short, the result of the controversy 
was such as might have been expected, where the parties were a 
firm and mild bishop, and a heady and Jatitudinarian presbyter, in 
a church where spiritual authority is supported neither by temporal 
dignity, nor by state protection. Mr. Drummond rebelled against 
the bishop, and set him at defiance. 

The advantage of discipline is, that, in a difficult question, the 
superior authority shall direct the subordinate; and the merit of 
obedience is, that the subordinate shall bow to the superior in a matter 
of doubt and uncertainty. If we only obey where, even according 
to our own views, our duty is clear, what thank have we? When he 
who was set over Mr. Drummond in the Lord, expressed his judg- 
ment, that judgment ought to have met with unconditional obedience, 
as long as it did not involve anything subversive of Scripture, or of 
the authority of the Church ; more especially as the point was not 
one which could have affected any unbiassed or healthy conscience. 
The substitution of the public prayers for his own extemporaneous 
addresses could not possibly, in reason, have appeared to him the 
substitution of the worse instead of the better, or an abridgment of 
christian liberty. And even if he had regarded it in that light, he 
should have submitted to him that was over him in the Lord for 
conscience’ sake. 

But, supposing that he could not conscientiously do this, he might 
at least have qualified his disobedience by quitting the Bishop of 
Edinburgh’s jurisdiction, going to minister in that Church in which 
he was originally ordained, or else remaining where he was, silent and 
inactive, but at least not disobedient. 

This, however, was not the course which he pursued. On the con- 
trary, he consummated his disobedience by incurring the guilt of 
schism, accepting the invitation of a number of his congregation, who 
separated themselves from the communion of the Scottish Church, 
and formed themselves into a conventicle of Independents. Mr. 
Drummond thus became, in the first instance, a schismatic ; com- 
mitting an act of rebellion against him that was lawfully set over 
him, and encouraging a number of those to whom he had formerly 
ministered, in their separation from the branch of the Christian 
Church to which they had belonged: thus tearing asunder the 
body of Christ. And, in the second place, Mr. Drummond him- 
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self became, and led his followers to become, Independents, placing 
themselves in a conventicle which is under no authority, and is in 
connexion with no church or sect. 

Mr. Drummond is amenable to no jurisdiction save that of his con- 
gregation. He may inculcate the most fearful heresies, or he may 
fall into the worst practical errors, or he may entirely subvert all order 
in his public worship. And all this with the most perfect impunity ; 
for he is under no control—he is beyond all discipline. Indeed he 
has virtually admitted this very peculiar position, for he has publicly 
declared his intention of dispensing with the rite of confirmation, 
being well aware that he can ask no bishop to administer it to the 
young schismatics of his conventicle ; or that, if he did ask it, no 
bishop could comply. He must also be aware, that he could equally, 
without fear of ecclesiastical censure, omit either of the sacraments 
of Baptism or the Lord’s Supper, or introduce any innovation, such 
as extreme unction, or love-feasts, or washing his people’s feet ; 
because he has made himself altogether superior to law, and has 
placed himself beyond rule, and without the pale of order. 

This is his real condition, which he attempts to justify, and to dig- 
nify, by the pretence of falling back upon the Church of England, 
and continuing, in virtue of his orders of Anglican Presbyter, to 
minister to a congregation of professing Anglicans in Scotland. 

He may possibly flatter himself that he can adduce, as cases in 
point, examples of Anglican congregations on the continent, and 
also precedents of Anglican congregations, during the last century, 
in Scotland. But the former case affords him no countenance, 
because the congregations of our countrymen on the continent are 
those of Anglicans in a Romish, Lutheran, or Calvinistic land, 
where the terms of national communion differ from ours; with whom 
we never have had intercommunion, and where there are either no 
bishops, or such bishops as would repudiate any spiritual superintend- 
ence over us or our people. And, moreover, where there is no 
Anglican bishop expressly appointed for such congregations, (as in 
the case of the bishops of Gibraltar and in Jerusalem,) they are 
under the superintendence of the Bishop of London, who has 
actually exercised that duty by confirming on the continent. 

The case of the Church in Scotland is equally little a precedent ; 
for, during the last century, the English congregations which were 
settled in that country, were, by civil enactments, separated from 
the Scottish Church ; which, at that time, was nonjuring. And 
whether this was, or was not, a reason which could have satisfied the 

-consciences of sound Anglican Churchmen, resident in Scotland, in 
keeping aloof from her, is not the question. A state of civil coercion, 
as that then was, is no precedent to us under altered circumstances. 
And this restraint was entirely done away at the time that the 
Scottish Church ceased to be nonjuring; when the English congre- 
gations in Scotland were united to her and placed under her bishops. 
And, moreover, that mutual relation which, on sound church prin- 
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ciples, ought always to have been acknowledged between the Churches 
of England and Scotland, has been very lately authorized and con- 
firmed in the eye of the law, by a recent act of parliament, which 
acknowledges the bishops of the Scottish Church in their episcopal 
character, and declares Scottish presbyters eligible to officiate within 
English dioceses. This is mentioned, of course, not as strengthening 
the ecclesiastical bond between the churches, but as legalizing that of 
Scotland before the law of England, and completely nullifying any 
character of precedent which the separation, during a former century, 
between the dominant Church of England, and the despised and 
unacknowledged Church in Scotland, might seem to afford. 

But Mr. Drummond was not satisfied merely to incur the guilt of 
schism by a voluntary excommunication of himself from the Scottish 
Church: he assumed an aggressive attitude, as the best way of 
acting on the defensive. He assumed the tone which, as we have 
already remarked, was taken by Mr. Craig, accusing the Church of 
Scotland of having changed her character, and having adopted terms 
of communion incompatible with those of the Church of England. 

In addition to the remarks which we have already made on those 
charges, as advanced by Mr. Craig, we would add, that they come 
with a still worse grace from Mr. Drummond, who, even after the 
alleged obnoxious changes in 1838, continued to minister as a pres- 
byter in the Scottish Church for nearly four years. During that 
period he conformed to them without scruple or difficulty ; and now, 
for the first time, he attaches importance to them as an after-thought, 
in order to fortify himself in his schism, and to give to his rebellion 
the shadow of an excuse with the unthinking and the ignorant. 

Moreover, even (as is not the case,) if the introduction of 
Canon 28th did effect a change in the Scottish Church, and that a 
change in essential matters, it does not, therefore, become of none 
effect to those who may consider it as a change for the worse. An 
inferior civil magistrate is not permitted to oppose an act of parlia- 
ment which has passed since he was admitted to the magistracy, 
because he does not approve of it. He may indeed resign his com- 
mission of the peace; but if he does act, it must be in accordance 
with the law, changed as it is; be it for the better or for the worse. 
A new enactment is binding upon those who lived under the Jaw as 
it formerly stood ; and its novelty is no excuse for disobeying it, if 
it be legally enacted. If Mr. Drummond had pleased, he might 
have resigned his charge in the Scottish Episcopal Church in 1838, 
when the new canon, the 28th, was introduced ; or he might after- 
wards have resigned. No one would have been disposed to question 
his motives if he had done so quietly, avoiding the sin and scandal of 
schism. But when he was first guilty of disobedience to him that 
was over him in spiritual things, and then of schism against the 
Church in which he had so long ministered, his acts assume a dark 
and grievous character, which is only heightened by his lame and 
apparently insincere attempt to excuse them by an after-thought. 
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When he resigned, he did so entirely on the ground that he was 
not allowed to hold his meetings without using the Liturgy. There- 
upon a committee was soon formed of his friends, who declared that 
his christian liberty had been infringed upon, and began to make 
arrangements to set up a congregation in Edinburgh out of communion 
with the Church of Scotland, but professing to hold that of England, 
to which they invited Mr. Drummond to minister. ) 

Upon this, the clergy of the diocese of Edinburgh met in a body, 
in order to convey a solemn protest against this conduct; and they 
accordingly expressed their unanimous opinion to Mr. Drummond, 
entreating him to interfere and avert the threatened schism; at the same 
time demonstrating the folly and sinfulness of such astep. But so far 
from attending to the advice of his brother presbyters, he accepted 
the invitation of his misguided friends, and commenced his mini- 
strations in a conventicle unconnected with the Church in Scotland, 
or in any other country, but all the while falsely assuming to form a 
portion of the Church of England, while, in fact, their position is 
that of Independents. 

On the other hand, the conduct of the Bishop of Edinburgh has 
been marked by very great moderation: so great, indeed, as might 
rather be considered to amount to an abstaining from the salutary 
exercise of his authority as one of the chief pastors in Christ’s 
Church. He has allowed active steps to be taken only on Mr. Drum- 
mond’s side, he himself remaining wholly passive. Mr. Drummond 
may be said to have acted with as much worldly wisdom as any man 
can do who is guilty of a great fault, in his voluntary separation from 
the Scottish Church. He did not wait until ecclesiastical censure 
should have been pronounced against him by degradation or excom- 
munication: he seceded of his own accord, instead of incurring the 
risk of being turned out. And had he then withdrawn to England, 
or, while in Scotland, had he retired from the exercise of his ministry, 
the matter would there have ended; but, by committing an act of 
schism, he has virtually excommunicated himself in the eye of the 
Church, as effectually as if the public censure of the bishop of 
the diocese, or the bishops of the Church, had been pronounced 
against him. 

This is doubtless the view taken of the matter by the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, and he considers it unnecessary for him to execute that 
sentence upon the schismatic which he has already executed upon 
himself. Yet it would be well if the Bishop were to consider 
how far a different line of conduct may not be due to the general 
interests of the Church of Christ, in which he has a sacred trust 
to fulfil. And it cannot be denied that if he had solemnly ex- 
pressed the censures of that Church against him, he would have 
rendered an essential service to the Christian world, demonstrating 
that a power still existed to visit a rebel with punishment; and 
that the Church, when unimpeded by any state connexion, though 
unaided by any adventitious worldly advantage, had still the courage 
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to vindicate the authority which has been handed down, as a sacred 
deposit, from the Apostles. 

We cannot doubt but that such would have been the course pur- 
sued in the days of Cyprian, Athanasius, or Ambrose ; and we can 
as little doubt that if the Bishop of Edinburgh had acted thus, he 
would have conferred a most valuable boon upon the Church, and 
that his name would hereafter have been handed down with honour, 
as the assertor of a right and holy cause in the midst of schismatical 
rebuke and latitudinarian blasphemy. He might, it is true, have 
been exposed to persecution, he might have stood almost singly, to 
bear the reproach of an intolerant bigot, actuated by a spirit of 
tyranny equally injudicious, illiberal, and harsh ; but, unquestionably, 
if he had degraded or excommunicated Mr. Drummond, he would not 
only have benefited his own immediate branch of the Church—he 
would have deserved well of the Church universal, by vindicating 
sound ecclesiastical principles in these days, when they are trampled 
to the ground. Although there might at first have been a fearful 
uproar, which only he could stand unto whom the angel of the Lord 
should appear, as he appeared to St. Paul, in the midst of the tem- 
pestuous winds, saying, “ Fear not !” 

And there is no reason to think that the time for this salutary 
exercise of episcopal authority on the part of the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, or of the bench of Scottish bishops, has gone by: the delay 
which has already taken place would rather impart to a sentence, 
when it did come, the additional force of deliberate moderation and 
matured judgment. Indeed, such a step, on the part of the Scottish 
bishops, seems to be requisite, not only with a view to vindicate the 
violated integrity of their branch of the Church, and to do their duty 
as its heads, but also to induce the Church of England fully to syin- 
pathize with them, and to enter into their cause. We know, indeed, 
that Mr. Drummond is a schismatic, and that it is our duty clearly 
to show that he has no sanction whatever from us; but, in order 
that we may have some document, some ground of action, there 
ought to be a previous measure of the Scottish Church. Her heads 
have on their part also a duty to perform ; and, if they fail in doing it, 
they will render themselves amenable to the judgment of the Church 
universal, both now and in future times. For this matter, though 
in itself trivial, is one which involves important results ; which will 
cause the parties who have been actors in it to be remembered either 
for evil or for good report. Should these pages ever chance to be 
perused by the Scottish bishops, they may receive the opinion here 
expressed as that of a numerous and influential portion of the 
Church of England; that portion the most anxious to see justice 
done to their office, and its authority vindicated. And, it may be, 
that a sense of what is expected from them may lead them to ques- 
tion the wisdom of a course of inactivity—which has almost the 
appearance of impotency—in a matter which loudly calls for the 

exercise of their apostolic authority. 
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Yet, even as it is, the schism of Mr. Drummond from the out- 
ward and visible Church of Christ is sufficiently apparent, notwith- 
standing this vain assertion of falling back upon the Church of 
England, and continuing his ministrations as a minister of that 
Church to a congregation of its members. 

It may be worth while to mention the strongest instance which 
can be given of the degree in which Mr. Drummond is repudiated 
by his former brethren of the Scottish Church, even by those who 
have hitherto generally coincided with his views, and have been the 
most in the habit of cooperating with him. When the so-called 
Church Missionary Society was expected, as usual, to send a deputa- 
tion to Edinburgh, those clergymen in the different parts of Scot- 
land who had been in the habit of giving the use of their churches to 
the deputation, took care to intimate to the Society that, in the pre- 
sent instance, they would withhold this permission, if the deputation 
should come with the intention of preaching or holding meetings in 
Mr. Drummond’s conventicle ; and, in consequence of this, no depu- 
tation from the Society is to visit Edinburgh this year. 

Mr. Drummond boasts that he possesses the sympathy and is sure 
of the cooperation of many clergymen of the Church of England. 
If so, it is not improbable that other clergymen, with similar views, 
will come from England on a crusade against the alleged Romanisms 
of the Church in Scotland, and will set up as Independents, in schis- 
matical opposition to the Scottish bishops ; trusting to the probability 
of raising congregations among the numerous disturbed and unsettled 
persons, whom the extraordinary disruption of the presbyterian esta- 
blishment in Scotland may possibly, ere long, throw loose upon the 
troubled sea of ecclesiastical contention. 

This is a mournful prospect, and one which, for the sake of the 
Scottish episcopal communion, we must wish may not be realized. 
At all events, however, it is as yet hypothetical. But we of the 
Church of England have reason to lament a consequence of the 
Scottish schism already existing, and most grievously affecting our 
position as a branch of the Church Catholic. 

It is because of this, and with no view of dictating to the heads 
of the Church in Scotland, of whose difficulties we confess our- 
selves to be no fit judges, that we have deemed it expedient humbly 
and earnestly to bring this appeal before our brethren, members of 
one common Church, in the hope that a consideration of the evil and 
dangerous principle involved in our apathy towards the aggression of 
schism, will lead them to prosecute some remedial measure. 

. But it may not be inappropriate to introduce the consideration of 
the way in which the Church of England stands affected by the 
Scottish schism, by an account of an appeal which has already been 
made by the fathers of the Scottish Church to the fathers of that of 
England, in a letter which the Primus, and other bishops of Scotland, 
addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the bishops of 
England. . 
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- In this letter two very important questions were asked with the 
view of ascertaining the light in which the heads of the Anglican 
Church regard schism from that of Scotland, as affecting the general 
ecclesiastical position of the schismatic. First, Do the archbishops 
and bishops of England consider the Scottish Episcopal Church to be 
in full spiritual communion with the United Church of England and 
Ireland? Secondly, Do the archbishops and bishops of England 
consider that a congregation in Scotland, professing to be of the epi- 
scopal communion, and using the Liturgy of the Church of England, 
under a clergyman of English or Irish ordination, but being sepa- 
rated from the Scottish Episcopal Church, is, by that separation, 
guilty of a culpable schism ? 

To the first of these questions an unhesitating answer was returned 
in the affirmative by the English bishops. As to the second query, 
they replied, that so many questions were involved in it, that they were 
unwilling to express an opinion, which, while it could have no legal 
effect, might bind them to a course of proceeding which might here- 
after be questioned in a court of law. The letter is, as might have 
been expected, couched in the most courteous terms towards the 
Scottish bishops, and contains a disclaimer of any supposed approba- 
tion of the late schism; but, at the same time, stating that any 
formal denial of a falsely alleged approbation was unnecessary. 

Thus the opinion of our bishops is perfectly obvious. As theolo- 
gians, and chief pastors of the Church, they totally disapprove of the 
late proceedings ; and, in their minds, they consider Mr. Drummond, 
and his congregation, to be schismatical. But they are prevented 
from giving any effect to this opinion by the state of the law, which 
might hereafter compel any one of them to admit Mr. Drummond 
(schismatic though he be judged by them) to a living in his diocese, 
to which he might possibly be presented. The English bishops have 
plainly said, We regard the Scottish Church as being in full spiritual 
communion with that over which we are placed in the Lord. There 
is nothing in any of your services, or in any part of your ritual, which 
makes us hesitate in thus frankly acknowledging our approbation of 
you, and our fellowship with you. We do not make exceptions 
against any portion of your discipline, ritual, or doctrine. Nor is 
your peculiar Communion Office in the least degree a stumbling-block 
to us. Consequently, if we were to express our sentiments, we 
should say that a separatist from your communion, who continues to 
live in Scotland, and in schism from you, is guilty of culpable 
schism, and must, épso facto, be in schism from us, and therefore 
cannot fall back upon us, and challenge our protection. Such is our 
real judgment. And we think it unnecessary formally to refute 
those who have causelessly attributed to us approbation of conduct, 
which, in our hearts, we condemn. 

But we are so situated, as respects the law of the land, which has 
a peculiar hold upon us, from our connexion with the state as the 
establishment, that we probably could not refuse to receive Mr. 
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Drummond were any patron to present him to a living. ‘Thus, were 
we to say what we think, we might possibly be obliged to act incon- 
sistently with our expressed sentiments; and, in order to avoid 
incurring the risk of this, we will not express them. 

It is impossible not to feel the embarrassment in which the Fathers 
of the Anglican Church are thus placed. In order to avoid a very 
painful inconsistency,—that of being compelled to act in a way con- 
trary to their expressed opinions,—they run into the inconsistency of 
not condemning (as heads of a branch of Christ’s Chureh,) the acts 
of a presbyter, whom they themselves have ordained; acts which 
have been grossly schismatical towards another branch of the Church 
with which they declare themselves to be in full spiritual communion. 
And this with the view of, possibly, (nay, probably,) ere long, being 
led into the further inconsistency of receiving that schismatic as a 
well-beloved son ; and of admitting to a place of trust in their com- 
munion, Aim who has been already guilty of rebellion, and has mis- 
guided the flock of which he was overseer, into the bye-paths of 
schism. This is assuredly an anomalous and very painful position 
for our venerable Fathers to be placed in; and it is one which, for 
their sakes, as heads of the Church, and for our own sakes, as its 
members, we deeply deplore. 

If we might be permitted, without boldness and irreverence, to 
hazard an opinion on the subject, we would venture to suggest a course, 
which, though it would not have relieved our bishops from the embar- 
rassment of forced inconsistency, would still, in some degree, have vin- 
dicated the violated principle of churchmanship. Might not they, as 
heads of the Church, and as theologians, have unhesitatingly expressed 
their sentiments; giving to such a separation as that of Mr. Drummond 
and his flock, its right name of culpable schism, and fully admitting 
that he and they had no right to fall back upon the Church of 
England, but had virtually excommunicated themselves from her? 
Might not our bishops have thus expressed themselves ; always, at 
the same time, allowing that, from the actual state of the law, and 
the working of the Establishment, they might, nevertheless, be 
compelled to act in a way contrary to this principle, by admitting 
Mr. Drummond to an English benefice ? 

The Jatter fact is no more than what is known to the whole world ; 
while the former expression of deliberate opinion would have glad- 
dened the hearts of all true Churchmen, and would have fulfilled 
what they had anxiously expected from their spiritual fathers. 

As regards the compulsory working of the courts of law, the case 
would not have been altered if the Bishop of Edinburgh had at first 
taken the course to which we have already adverted, by proceeding 
against the refractory presbyter according to the canons of the Church. 
On a refusal to induct Mr. Drummond to an English living, on the 
grounds of the Scottish excommunication, or degradation, the English 
courts of law might say, We do not recognise the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, or any of her acts, The only ecclesiastical authority that 
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we acknowledge, north of the Tweed, is the Presbyterian Establish- 
ment. The non-established Church is, in the eye of the law, a species 
of nonentity. And an excommunication, or degradation, proceeding 
from her, as affecting the interests of a clergyman appointed to an 
English living, are as null as they would be if pronounced by any 
dissenting sect in England or Scotland. 

Indeed the Presbyterian Establishment would possibly take alarm 
if the acts of the non-established Church within its bounds were to 
be recognised as affecting the interests of any one in relation to the 
English Establishment. However, this latter ground has been, of 
late, happily rendered untenable, by the Act of the 4th of Victoria, 
which fully recognises the existence of the Scottish Episcopal Church 
as a public body, expressly naming her bishops, and conferring upon 
them, and upon her presbyters, certain ecclesiastical rights and pri- 
vileges, which, during the century of their political depression, they 
did not possess. 

We believe, indeed, that this want of inter-episcopal communion, 
(if we may use the expression,) is not confined to our relations with 
the Scottish Church. For a presbyter who, like Mr. Drummond, 
reared himself aloft in independency in the diocese of an English 
bishop, might, if not prosecuted by his diocesan before the proper 
court, and if a due sentence were not pronounced against him, 
compel another bishop to induct him to any living to which he 
might be presented. Only, in this case, the sentence pronounced 
would be sustained by an English court of law, which might repu- 
diate a Scottish sentence. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to conceive a situation more anoma- 
lous than that in which the Church of England is, at this moment, 
placed. An act of schism is committed by one of her presbyters 
against a communion with which she is connected by the closest and 
most sacred ties, which is, in fact, an immediate branch of herself, 
and which has very recently been solemnly acknowledged as such, 
and admitted to a full intercommunion; and yet no measure what- 
ever is taken by her, as a Church, in order to express the slightest 
censure of this act. The schismatic is permitted, without contradic- 
tion, to fall back upon her, to claim her countenance, sanction, and 
support. He daily, and without rebuke, renews his act of schism, 
and thereby compromises her catholicity ; ministering in her name 
to a congregation of persons who profess to be her sons, and who 
misuse her venerable authority as a cloak to their deeds, which are, in 
the eye of the Church, lawless and indefensible. 

While those of the Anglican clergy, to whom right church principle 
is sacred, regard this, now, with disapprobation, and reject all inter- 
course with him; there are not wanting others who hail him asa 
confessor, and extend to him the right hand of cordiality, bidding 
him God speed in his unlawful course. 

Our venerable Fathers are, in the meanwhile, prevented from expres- 
sing their sentiments by the embarrassing consciousness, that they may 
be compelled by law to act in a way directly inconsistent with their 
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sentence. And it is only too probable that such would be the conse- 
quence ; for, were our bishops to be led by their principles and natural 
feelings as Churchmen to pursue a less cautious course than that which 
they have followed, there are not wanting those who, for the sake of 
a wicked triumph over their consistency, would gladly involve them 
in that embarrassment, by exercising*the right of patronage in favour 
of him whom, as bishops and churchmen, they must and do con- 
demn—a right to which, notwithstanding a previous expression of 
their judgment, however strong, they would, probably, be compelled 
to give effect, as the law at present stands. 

We do not, however, say more than probably, as the case now is, 
and supposing an English Bishop to have nothing to allege against 
Mr. Drummond but his act of schism in Scotland. But whilst we 
were reasoning on the light in which the English Courts of Common 
Law would regard his claims to a benefice, supposing Bishop Terrot 
were to excommunicate and degrade him, we were speaking merely 
of what would, in all likelihood, be their first impression of the law. 
The law itself, we hope, is really very different; for the Canon 
Law, which of course looks to the ecclesiastical authority which has 
pronounced an excommunication, not to the place where it was pro- 
nounced, is still in force with us, except so far as it may interfere 
with one or more of these things—Royal Prerogative, the Statute, 
or the Common Law. Of these, the two former have nothing to do 
with the present question ; and as little has the third. Common Law 
does not define wherein excommunication consists. It merely says 
that a Bishop shall not impede a competent clerk from entering on a 
benefice, to which he has been lawfully presented, without due cause 
shown. But then the clerk must be competent. If excommunicated, 
of course he is not; and it will be in vain for him to appeal to the 
Common Law—which asserts no right in his case. In this view the 
question would, we think, be well worth trying; but as the issue might 
be doubtful, it were, perhaps, well, for their own protection and our 
safety, if our Bishops were to procure a Declaratory Act, setting 
forth that the law empowered them to keep from livings all persons 
pronounced excommunicated, by the authorities of a Church with 
which we were in full communion, and whose orders we recognised. 
Our recognition of the Scottish bishops is now invested with 
Parliamentary sanction; and it were stultifying that sanction for 
Parliament to refuse to acknowledge one of its fairest consequences. 

Mr. Drummond’s schism has been followed by the secession of a 
Sir William Dunbar, of Aberdeen, who has thought proper to violate 
the canons, to write offensive letters to his bishop, to withdraw from 
communion with the Church, and to flatter himself that he also can 
still remain a Presbyter of the Church of England. We are glad to 
observe that one of the congregation of St. Paul’s, too long signifi- 
cantly distinguished as the last:which refused to accede to the Unions, 
has replied, in a very satisfactory “‘ Letter to the Rev. Sir William 
Dunbar,” &c. (Aberdeen.) It is not improbable that we may have 
occasion to recur to this painful subject. 
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Agnes de Tracy. A Tale of the Times of S. Thomas of Canterbury. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neate, M.A. &c, Cambridge: Stevenson. 
London: Rivingtons. 1843.+ 


Our readers may remember the warm terms in which we recom- 
mended to them our author’s former little tale, “‘ Herbert Tresham.” 
If we are not so hearty in our assurances in favour of the present, it is 
from no falling off that we have observed, either in Mr. Neale’s powers 
or his invention. This tale is certainly a clever one, and the descrip- 
tions of medieval worship and customs are not only lively and 
attractive, but would, at another time, we think have been very useful. 
At present, however, the public mind is in no very fit state for receiv- 
ing them. On no side do men seem capable of thinking temperately 
on the subject of the epoch in which Mr. Neale has fixed his story, 
or of the extraordinary person whom he has made its hero. Let us 
hope that, in a year or two, a man may venture to announce what 
estimate of Thomas 4 Becket he may have been able to form, without 
being supposed thereby to involve all manner of doctrinal aud prae- 
tical consequences. 

Mr. Neale takes a most disparaging view of Bishop Foliot, speak- 
ing of him as a mere hypocrite. Our author’s master, Mr. Froude, 
formed a more mixed, more charitable, and, we think, a more probable, 
estimate of his character and principles. 

But it is of comparatively little consequence in what light Mr. 
Neale regards the characters either of Becket or Foliot. What we 
complain of is that, in his enthusiastic descriptions of the ritual and 
practice of the Church in their age, he gives no sign of discrimination. 
A heedless reader will pati ty to think that all was right then, 


and that all is wrong now. To produce such an —— was, 


doubtless, far from his design; but people in general look so much 
at first appearances, that we are sure of ultra-Protestants denouncing 
his book as popish, and ultra-medievals claiming it as on their side, 
and making it serve as one pretext more for a discontented repinin 
after the past, and shutting their eyes to the plain duties connect 
with the present. 

‘ We may mention a literary defect. The whole dialogue consists of 
sentences cast in an inverted mould, and having sundry phrases and 
peculiarities, which, along with the other feature, have, by Sir W. Scott 
and his followers, been employed as conventionally appropriate when 
their scene is fixe@any time between the Conquest and the age of Eliza- 
beth. It is a peculiarly tiresome structure of sentence; and as it 
never could have been used in conversation, being in fact a clumsy 
imitation of the more objectionable features in the literary styles of 
the seventeenth century, we think it had better be abandoned. Mr. 
Neale’s characters must really have talked Norman-French or Anglo- 
Saxon. We grant that it would have been inconvenient to have 
given their conversations in either language; and since the facts of 
the case must therefore be departed from, and their talk represented 
in a translation, why not in such English as should resemble talk ? 
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The True Ministers of Christ accredited by the Holy Spirit: a 
Sermon preached at the Visitation of the Ven. the Archdeacon of 
Derby, $c. By the Rev. Puitie Geir, M.A. Published at 
the request of the Clergy. Hatchards. 


Our readers are aware that we do not generally give separate notice 
to sermons, unless there be something uncommon connected with 
them. We hope that the present may fairly be ranked among our 
excepted cases. Though approximations to the tone and character of 
the document now before us are, we fear, much too frequent, we do 
hope that their full-grown manifestation here is as yet uncommon in 
the pulpit. Mr. Gell was probably not aware, when he betook him- 
self to the work of slandering and misrepresenting many of his clerical 
brethren, thathe was about to violate an important canon of the Church. 
We write it advisedly,—that Canon must by-and-bye be enforced. If 
the ‘present evil continues, people must bestir themselves to rescue the 
pulpit from such a prostitution of its uses; and —- the unchari- 
table offender before the superior, to whose censures he has become 
umenable, 

To say of Mr. Gell's sermon that it is rude and ignorant, is only to 
say that it is like too many others. But we must give a specimen or 
two of his right to accuse others of bad Churchmanship, and his 
qualifications for deciding on such points. His position is, that no 
man is a real minister of Christ, who is not personally sanctified by 
the Holy Ghost. Here are his own words :— 

“ But, alas! it is not only the unholy beyond dispute that may fail of the Holy 
Ghost. What say the habits of vain conversation in many; their ease and pleasure 
in worldly occupations and amusements ; their constraint under sacred employments, 
and their gladness when such works are done? Must their hearts be the temples of 
the Holy Ghost? Will He make the word to be ‘the power of God,’ to honour their 
preaching of it ; or the sacraments means of grace to own their administration? May He 
not, does He not refuse todo so? Where is the fruit of their labour? "—Pp. 7, 8. 

How often, may we ask, has Mr. Gell subscribed his allegiance to 
Article XX VI. ? 

In the very next page to this flat contradiction of one of them, we 
are favoured with Mr. Gell’s views of the Articles in general. 

“ Now it has often been acknowledged by the opposite party, that the compilers of 
our Articles were not only protestant, but calvinistic, and what we now call evangelical, 
in their religious views. It has often been felt and allowed, that, in the plain and 
full meaning of these Articles, according to their literal and grammatical sense, which 
the royal declaration peremptorily claims for them, without admitting of any new 
sense whatever, they favour less the Laudians and the Arminians, than the Puritans 
and Calvinists.”—P. 9. 

Did Mr. Gell ever hear of the late Archbishop Lawrence? Per- 
haps he might find that prelate capable of adding to his information 
‘about the Articles. 

But our fullest indignation is reserved for an outrage at the close of 
the discourse, than which we never heard, in our own day, of a 
grosser. 


“The happy and heavenly deaths of those who had lived upon the doctrines of 
evangelical protestantism are immortal and irresistible testimonies in favour of that 
sort of Christianity, as the truth of God. They constitute an evidence, which Anglo- 
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catholics will never be able to produce. What were the latter days of Froude, their 
modern proto-saint, if not their proto-martyr? .Where are their dying witnesses ?” 
—P. 47. 

Mr. Gell tells us that a paragraph or two of this sermon was 
omitted in the delivery; but he does not tell of this having been 
one of them. If it was not, where, we ask, was the common manii- 
ness of the Derby clergy that they did not resent the outrage,—that 
they condescended to ask the preacher to put his unfeeling insolence 
into print? But we will give both him and them the benefit of the 
doubt; we will, in charity, suppose that this most offensive sentence 
was not heard from the pulpit; though we think it greatly concerns 
both Mr. Gell and his brother clergy of Derby distinctly to assure us 
of this. Even as the case is, it is ras» Helin in all conscience. Without 
saying one word, at present, on Mr. Froude’s ge opinions on 
some subjects, we can hardly wish better for Mr. Gell, than that it 
should be with him, at his dying hour, as we believe it was with the 
object of his indecent attack—an attack which, considering that Mr. 
Froude’s father is still living, is about the most unfeeling we ever heard 
of. A late distinguished ornament of our Church, who was far, indeed, 
from agreeing with Mr. Froude in all his opinions, said, on hearing of 
his death, that he believed there never was a case in which the transition 
from saint to angel must have been more slight. This was the testi- 
mony of one whose spiritual discernment we should rank as much 
above Mr. Gell’s, as his talents aud attainments unquestionably would 
have been insulted by the comparison. 


The Spiritual Creation, or Soul's New Birth. A Poem in seven 
Books. By Mrs.Martyn Roserts. London: Pickering. 12mo. 


pp- 170. 
Tuis is a metaphysical and theological poem, preceded by an excursus 


of some forty pages, devoted to oe the views on which the poem 
is constructed ; and, consequently, we have to regard the authoress in 
the threefold capacity of poet, philosopher, and divine. The poetry, 
so far as we have read it, is pleasing and above par; neither do we 
quarrel with the theory that a type of every spiritual truth is to be 
found in the physical world, so long as persons do not attempt to make 
a creed for themselves by the study of these correspondences. It will 
be readily seen that it makes all the difference, whether a person when 
he devotes himself to this insinuating kind of inquiry, has already 
learnt his faith of the Church, or whether he is going in search of a 
faith. In the one case it is not only a safe but a profitable employ- 
ment; in the other it is, perhaps, the most dangerous course on which 
the experimentalist can set forth. The kingdoms of nature and grace 
abound, confessedly, in so many analogies, that the mind is sure to 
find stores of pleasing occupation in tracing them out; but their very 
variety is likely to mislead him, unless his mind has been trained in 
the severe school of catholic theology—unless he has learnt to resist 
any tempting theory that may arise to lead him away from the truth, 
by the opposing authority of the Church; and can take his stand on 
this simple ground, “ This is the catholic faith, which, except a man 
believe faithfully he cannot be saved.” We can foresee no prospect of 
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peace and unity for the Church, nor of any substantial growth in grace, 
till Churchmen learn practically, as of old, to apply this test, ‘ This 
is” —* This is not—the catholic faith.” It is the misfortune and fault 
of Mrs. Roberts that she was not so trained; and, accordingly, we 
find her treating that most elevating of all christian truths—the 
“ soul's new-birth ’— as still an open question—if not to be decided by 
woman’s wit, and fanciful analogies, at least one on which each person 
may lawfully speculate to his soul’s content. The theory of Mrs. 
Roberts, like that we noticed in our June number, is nearer to the 
catholic doctrine than some which have been lately broached : but 
still it is a mere experiment of private judgment, and therefore is un- 
hesitatingly to be condemned. She protests against the “ cant use of 
the word conversion,” and speaks of the “spiritual pride which is 
engendered by the idea that such a new birth has taken place in a man 
when he first begins to be religious” as most dangerous, and urges 
the necessity of continued renewal and growth in grace; but, on the 
other hand, she ventures to divorce “‘ what God hath joined together,” 
the “ water and the Spirit,” the united agents of regeneration ; and in 
other places, seems to put baptism almost entirely out of view. 

With Mr. Napper’s theory we dealt tenderly. Irish theology, 
indeed, demands more tenderness than we are disposed to award in 
our own church—but really “Jam satis est!” If we are ever to be 
“laying again the first principles of the doctrine of Christ,” how 
shall we ‘‘ go on unto perfection” ? 


Specimens of Ancient Church Plate, Sepulchral Crosses, Sc. 
No. IV. Oxford: Parker. Cambridge: Stevenson. London: 
Rivingtons, and Burns. 

We have already noticed the two first numbers of this book. The 

fourth has just appeared, and is entirely devoted to specimens of 

church plate. The execution is superior to any of the former num- 
bers; and the subjects are amongst the best of the very few specimens 
which this country still possesses. Two patterns are given; one being 
the very beautiful one from Cliffe Church in Kent, silver-gilt an 
enamelled. Two chalices are also given ; one being the elaborate one 
still in use at Trinity College, Oxford. There is also an ancient altar 
candlestick. As the editors of this book are endeavouring to possess 
themselves of drawings of all the plate remaining in the country, it 
will soon be seen how careful and indefatigable was the sacrilegious 
spirit which possessed the statesmen of the sixteenth, and the common 
people of the succeeding century. 

e have noticed this work again, as it is really desirable that the 
information contained in it should be extensively circulated. It is 
quite time that the clergy knew something Of the subject, and that the 
present manufacture of vulgar vessels was discontinued. Let it be 
once known, generally, what the true chalice is, and we shall have 
them in universal use. 
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Mr. Paget's “Tract on Tombstones,” is good in tone and intention. We 
quite agree with him that it would be desirable to decrease mortuary memorials 
in point of number: if we must have them, anything is preferable to our 
head and foot-stones. The illustrations on the whole are creditable. III. 
IV. and V. are head stones of early design. We should like to have seen 
a greater variety in point cf date. No. VII. seems scarcely suitable for 
wood. The addition of a coped wooden cross, smaller in size than any 
given, would have improved the series. 


‘Essays on the Partial. Derangement of the Mind, in supposed connexion 
with Religion,” &c. by the late J. Cheyne, M.D. &c. (Dublin, Curry,) are the 
fruits of a pious and amiable mind. It seems to us, that medical learning and 
experience alone are hardly enough to establish all the author's conclusions, 
but there is doubtless much practical truth in the greater part of his remarks. 

We have great pleasure in recommending to notice ‘“‘ The Homilies of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church,” which seems to promise being a series, whereof ‘“ The 
Homilies of lfric, with an English Translation by B. Thorpe, Esq.” occupy 
Parts I. and II. of vol. i. They are printed “ for the Zlfric Society,” an asso- 
ciation of which we confess not to have previously heard, but of which the 
objects are, doubtless, very important. We are glad to observe the name of 
Mr. J. M. Kemble among the cooperators. 

We have also satisfaction in announcing to our readers, the appearance of a 
new and enlarged edition of Mr. Markland’s excellent ‘‘ Remarks on English 
Churches,” (Parker, Oxford—Rivingtons). We have here both fresh matter 
and more engravings than in the first edition ; among the latter there will be 
found one of the new monumental window at Chichester. An index is also 
appended. 

“Nine and Two, or School Hours,” &c., by G. Musgrave, M.A.,and “A 
Vocabulary of Explanations,” &c., by the same, (Rivingtons,) are manuals in 
which a good deal will be found that is useful, though they are perhaps too 
bulky and dear for the purpose intended. We wish the author would not call 
Dissenters’ meeting-houses Chapels, and that he would reconsider one of his 
arguments in defence of the Prayer-Book, that it is almost entirely in the words 
of holy writ. This is not true, and it would be no merit if it were; it would 
be but stringing together the words and phrases of Scripture, to the injury of 
their meaning and use. We suspect, in opposition to our author, that it is 
more the case with dissenting than with church prayers. We also desiderate 
higher doctrine in our author’s exposition, both of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, and of the Discourse with Nicodemus. Mr. Musgrave writes more 
worthily of the former when he comes to John vi. 

“The Baroness, a Tale,” &c. (Seeley and Burnside). Judging from a glance, 
it seems well-written in parts; but we can see that its doctrine is unsound. 

We wish that anything we could say would keep versifiers’ hands off the 
Psalms. The Rev. F. Skurray, B.D. has just added one more to our metrical 
versions of strains to which modern metre is inapplicable, (Pickering.) A true 
poet of our day has tried the experiment, and Ses himself pointed out the 
reason why it must be so. Mr. Skurray seems by no means an inelegant ver- 
sifier, but he has diluted the Hebrew energy of the Psalmist, so much as to 
make it almost disappear, without having departed enough from the original, 
to give himself any real scope. 

‘Questions for Self-examination,” (Toovey,) and “Catechism for the use 
of young rae of the Church of England,” from the same publisher, are 
manuals which, although probably they will meet with prejudiced critics, are, 
we think, to be estimated with candour. One great defect in our practical 
teaching, the lack of definiteness, closeness, and reality in the spiritual 
walk, they are admirably calculated to meet; and we cannot but be satisfied 
with whatever tends to cultivate tenderness of conscience as to individual 
cases of action as they arise. 
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“A set of six Tract Covers” (Burns,) (which, however, are also Tracts 
themselves, and may well be used as such,) pleases us; the contents are varied ; 
useful and ornamental, instructive both in the way of sacred precept and 
song, and at the same time sufficiently attractive. 


We are happy to see a reprint, in a revised and augmented form, of “ Home 
Discipline,” (Burns,) a little work which ought to be in the hands of every 
mother and mistress of a family, of the higher and middle classes. The 
sanction it has received from the patronage of the Queen Dowager, is equally 
honourable to the work and to its seen 


“ Address of a Minister of the Church of England to his Parishioners,” by 
Robert Morres, M.A., (Wokingham, Goletee ; Longmans, &c.,) is a reprint of 
a Tract which originally appeared at the close of last century; and is a very 
pleasing specimen of the mind and tone of thought which marked the devouter 
sort of old-fashioned high Churchmen. 


A treatise on the Synagogue, taken from that of Vitringa, has just been put 
forth by an Irish clergyman of the name of Bernard. (Fellowes.) The question 
how far the appointments of the Church are derived from those of the 
Synagogue, which is handled here, is both interesting and important; but it 
should be carefully remembered, as our readers may recollect we once en- 
deavoured to press upon them, that proofs of such derivation cannot lead to 
the results Mr. Bernard arrives at, unless they be also proofs of exclusive deri- 
vation from that quarter. And such we are well persuaded cannot be found. 
Believing that the whole system of Judaism expanded into the Church, and 
had its full blow there, we look in her at once bor the true Synagogue, the 
true Temple, and the true Throne of David. 


“ Squire Allworthy and Farmer Blunt, or the Weekly Offertory,” is the title 
of a most seasonable and serviceable Tract, by the Rev. William Palin, 
(Rivingtons ; Burns.) 

‘*A Remonstrance addressed to the Quarterly Reviewer, &c.,” by a London 
Clergyman, (Rivingtons,) and “The Prayer for the Church Militant and the 


Surplice,” (Ditto,) are the titles of two excellent pamphlets in reply to the late 
contemptible articles in the Quarterly on the Rubrics and Ritual of our Church, 
The former of the two is the more adapted for general circulation. 


“ A Letter to the Six Doctors, &c.” from Torquemada the Younger, is a very 
clever piece of satire. We have epee, on this subject to add to our last 


month’s remarks, Dr. Pusey’s Sermon not having yet appeared. 


We recommend to notice two valuable accessions to the furniture of religious 
teachers for their work, ‘A Catechism on the Common Prayer,” by the 
indefatigable Mr. Watson, of Cheltenham, (Burns,) and an * Exposition of 
the Church Catechism,” by the Rev. T. Halton, of Liverpool, (Ditto.) , 


The Bishop of Calcutta’s Metropolitical Charge, (Seeley and Burnside,) ex- 
hibits that Prelate’s usual ability, and contains much interesting matter. His 
Lordship’s early prepossession prevents our being surprised at his taking, as we 
think, an altogether intemperate, and sometimes erroneous view, of the great 
questions of the day. 


A very beautiful Sermon, entitled, “ The Principles of Christian Membership,”’ 
by the Rev. W. J. Dampier, (Burns,) has recently appeared, and is well adapted 
for circulation. The frontispiece gives a design of the ancient sittings in the 
author's church, which he has taken as a model for some open benches 
introduced by him in place of his own pew, a very judicious hint connected 
with which is given by him to his brother incumbents. 


There are other interesting sermons before us, which we have no space to 


notice this month. 
NO. XXXI.——N.S. Q 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
—~—- 
ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 
Bp. or Lincoun, Sept. 24. 


ORDINATIONS. 


By the AncuBIsHor OF CANTERBURY, on 
Sunday, June 11. 


DEACONS. 


Of Ozxford.—H. Milne, Brasen.; H. Pigot, 
B.A. Brasen.; M. J. T. Boys, B.A. Wadh. 

Of Cambridge.—P. J. Croft, B.a. Trin.; H. 
L. Jenner, 8.a. Trin. H.; C. Lawford, B.a. Trin.; ; 
M. P. Sparrow, B.A. Clare H.; B. Cobb, B.A. 
Corp. Chris.; S. Cumming, B. i. Pem. ; A. Ww. 
Mason, B.A. Trin. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—E. H. Lee, 8.A. New Inn H. 

Of Cambridge.—J. P. Birkett, B.a. Jesus; C. 
F. Davies, B.A. Queen’s; G. ‘Kingsford, B.A. 
Corp. Chris. 


By the Ancuaisnuop or York, at Bishops- 
thorpe, on Sunday, June 11. 


DEACONS,. 


Of Oxford.—J. P. Marriott, p.a. Balliol; R. 
Rolleston, 8.a. Univ.; R. F. Inman, B.A. Line. 

Of Cambridge.—J. N. Fowler, B.A. Magd.; J. 
Kidd, s.c.z. Cath. H.; W. Duncombe, B.a. 
Queen’s; R.G. Creyke, B.A. Cath.H.; H.C. 
Holmes, m.a. Cath. H. 

Of Durham.—J. Hill. B.a. Univ. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—F. Watt, B.a. Univ. 

Of Cambridge.—J. Teague, B.A. Emm.; W. 
Ayton, B.A. Trin.; O. Flowers, B.a. Queen’s. 

Of Durham.—G. Dacre, M.A. Univ.; J. 
Mason, Univ. 

Of Dublin.—W. Smith, B.A. Trin. 


By the Lory Brsuor or Lonpon, at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, on Sunday, June 11. 


DEACONS. 7 


Of Oxford.—J. Soper, B.A. Magd. H.; E. R- 
Twiss, B.A. Univ.; W. Rogers, B.A. Balliol; 
F. J. R. Lawrence, 8.a Exet.; H. Nelson, M.A. 
St. John’s. 

Of Cambridge-—The Hon. A. Savile, m.a. 
Trin. ; E. Rudge, s.c.u. Cath. H.; G. S. Drew, 
B.A. St. John’s; J. Rickards, g.a. Trin.; R. 
King, s.c.t. Christ’s; J. D. Watherston, B.A. 
St. John’s; H.G. Roche, s.c.u. St. John’s; J. 
B. Ansted, B.A. Christ’s; W. Jephson, B.A. 
Corp. Chris.; F. W. Ellis, B.a. Trin.; G. 
Ridout, s.a. Emm.; 8. Gall, B.a. Queen’s; F. 
J. H. Rankin, B.a. 

Of the Church Missionary College, Islington.— 
S. Crowther, T. Peyton, J. Hunter, F. Redford, 
N. Denton, C. F. Eh n, G. T.B k, 
D. Hechler. 





PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—C. C. Spencer, B.A. Queen’s; W. 
D. Wilson, s.a. Wadham; C. J. Smith, B.a. 
Ch. Ch.; C. B. Wollaston, m.a. Exet.; A. Gor- 
don, B.A. Magd, H.; W. Russell, B.A. New 
Inn H.; J. G. Brine, B.A. St. John’s ; Ww. C. 
Howell, B.A. Brasen. 

Of Cambridge.—R. E. A. Wilmott, B.A. Trin. ; 
C. J. Elliott, m.a. Cath. H.; S. C. Headley, 
B.A. St. John’s; H. Ludgater, .A. Trin.; C, 
J. Fisher, 8.a. Jesus; G. Phillips, 8.a. Queen’s; 
R. 8. Tabor, Trin.; H. G. N. Bishop, B.a. 


Magdalene; J. Cohen, m.A. Pemb. H.; J. 
Thomson, B.A. St. John’s 

Of Dublin.—E. Johnson, M.A. Trin. 

Of the Church Missionary College, Islington.— 
H. Mellon. 

Liter ates.—W. Krusé, R. Bellson. 


By the Lorpy Bisuop oF GLOUCESTER AND 
Bristow, om Sunday, June ll, at St. Mar- 
garet’s Church, Westminster. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford. —M. Estcourt, B.a. Exet.; W. 
Hughes, 8.a. Jesus; C. H. Johnson, B.A. St. 
Edm. H.; R. T. Mills, 8.a. Magdalen; J. Pitt, 
B.A. Oriel ; G. Protheroe, B.A. Brasen.; H. M. 
Stowers, p.a. St. Edm. H.; J. R. Woodford, 
B.A. Pemb.; L.C. Bathurst, g.a. Trin., J. W. 
Clapcott, B.a. Trin., G. Pretyman, B.a. New 
Inn H. (J. d. Bp. of Bath and Wells.) 

Of Cambridge.-—G. H. Hodson, B.A. Trin.; 

. G. Kingdon, B.a. St. John’s; D. P. Lewis, 
B.A. St. John’s; T. Mills, 8.a. Trin.; E. Whate- 
ley, M.A. Trin.; J. B. Bunce, B.A. Clare H. 
(i. d. Bp. of Carlisle.) 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—C. B. Garside, B.A. Brasen.; R. 
W. Hippisley, p.a. Exet.; R. C. Patterson, 
B.c.L. St. Mary H.; A. Peache, B.a. Wadh. ; 

T. ~% eX St. Edm. H.; E. Wood M.A. 

Magd. H.; J. Cooke, B.a. Balliol, Ww. Franck- 
lin, B.A. New Inn H., H. W. Guy, B.A. Exet., 
M. W. W. James, B.A. Oriel, J. Langworthy, 
B.A. Magd. H., J. P. Whalley, B.a. Univ. (J. d. 
Bp. of Bath and Wells.) 

Of Cambridge.—M. Cocking, B.A. Univ.; W. 
Miniken, 8.a. Cath. H.; G. Hutchinson, B.a. 
St. John’s, J. H. Kirwin, B.A. Fellow of King’s 
(1. d. Bp. of Bath and Wells); W. Rowe, B.a. 
Caius (7. d. Bp. of Lichfield). 

Of Lampeter.—T. Williams, St. David's (/. d. 
Bp. of St. David's). 


By the Lornp BisHor or WoRCESTER, on 
Sunday, June 11. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—C. C. Adams, Mert.; J. F. Bick- 
erdike, B.A. St. Edm. H.; W. G. Bradley, B.A. 
Brasen.; W. Lea, 8.a. Brasen.; J. Merry, B.A. 
Queen’s; G.S. Munn, B.A. Trin.; C. B. Turner, 
B.A. Balliol. 

Oj Cambridge.—F. S. C. Chalmers, St. Cath. 
H.; W. Gover, s.a. Corp. Chris.; R. Hick- 
man, B.A. Emm.; F. G. Hughes, s.a. St. 
John’s; A. C. Richings, B.a. Christ's; Tv. B. 
Stevenson, B.A. Christ’s; J. R. Young, M.A. 
Caius. 

Of Dublin.—R. Deverell, 8.a. Trin. (/. d. Bp. 
of Ossory.) 

PRIESTS. 

Of Oxford.—G. Bayley, 8.a. New Inn H.; 
A. Baynham, B.a. Pemb.; C. C. Beck, B.A. 
Ball. ; J. Colville, m.a. Magd. ; ; J. W. Fletcher, 
B.A. Brasen.; H. Hill, s.a. Waab. 

Of Cambridge.—E. Brine, B.a. Queen’s; E. 
Illingworth, m.a. Clare H.; J. King, 3.4. 
Queen’s. 

Of Dublin.—J. Irving, B.A. Trin. (3. d. Abp. 
of Dublin); T. Tomlinson, 8.a. Trin. (2. d. Bp. 
of Ossory.) 
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By the Lorp BisHop oF PETERBOROUGH, at 
Peterborough, on Sunday, June 11. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—G. A. Cuxson, B.A. Magd. H.; 

C. S. Gordon, s.a. Exet.; F. W. W. Martin, 
z.A. Balliol; S. H. Palmer, 3.a. Ch. Ch.; G. 
Rawlinson, B.A. St. John’s; H. W. Stair, 
Magd. H. 
Of Cambridge.—L. Fry, B.a. St. Peter’s; W. 
Howlett, n.a. Jesus; T. Inman, B.A. Queen’s; 
G. Macfarlane, s.a. Cath. H.; J. Oliver, B.a. 
Queen’s; H. Roberts, B.a. Jesus; J. C. Rey- 
nolds, 8.A. Christ’s: J. Slade, B.a. St. John’s; 
E. C. Sharpe, B.A. Christ’s; J. Wing, B.a. 
Queen’s. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—T. Reee, a A. St. Edm. H.; R. 
Watts, 3.A. Magd. H 

Of Cambridge. —wW. Gardner, Queen’s; W. 
Layng, B.A. Sidney; R. Middlemist, B.a. 
Christ’s; J. Norman, B.A. Queen’s; H. Pratt, 
z.A. Trin.; 8S. K. Webster, p.a. Emm.; G. 
Beresford, M.A. St. John’s. 


By the Lory Bisuor or Lincoun, at Lincoln, 
on Sunday, June 11. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—B. Burgess, B.A. Exet. 

Of Cambridge.—J.N. Andrews, B.a. Clare H. ; 
T. H. Bullock, B.a. Fellow of King’s; E. G. 
Jarvis, M.B. Trin.; Z. Nash, B.a. Cath. H.; 
E. Owen, B.A. Sid. Sus.; W. Theed, B.A. Clare 
H.; E. B. Wroth, s.a. St. John’s. 

of Dublin.—R. P. Blakeney, B.A. Trin.; F. 
J. Leigh, B.a. Trin. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—J. A. Birch, 3.a. New Inn H.; 
0. Smith, B.A. Oriel. 

Of Cambridge.—G. Allott, B.a. Jesus; J. 
Atlay, B.A. Fellow of St. John’s; B. Blenkiron, 
m.A. Trin.; F. Firman, 8.a. Queen's; J. 
Green, B.A. St. John’s; A. CZ. Julius, B.a. St. 
John’s; W. P. Turton, s.a. Jesus. 

Literate.—T. A. Bolton. 


By the Lonp BisHop oF CHICHESTER, at 
Chichester. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—R. Pratt, B.a. Merton; J. W. 
Miller, B.a. Exet. 

Of Cambridge.—C. G. Flint, B.a. Magd.; M. 
A. Smelt, B.a. Caius; F. A. Piggott, m.a. Trin. 

Literate.—C. Stuart. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—N. A. Garland, B.A. Ch. Ch.; J. 
Morris, M.A. Brasen.; L. Slater, B.a. Univ.; ; 
H. Mitchell, s.a. Lincoln. 

Of Cambridge.—A. Ramsay, B.A. Trin.; G. 
Wagner, 8.A. Trin.; A. Stuart, B.a. Sid. Sus. ; 
N. Gream, B.A. Magd. 


By the Lonp Bisnor or HEREFORD, at Here- 
ford, on Sunday, June 11. 


DEACONS. 


Of Cet H. Warneford, B.a. Worc. 

Of C .—J. Gawen, Trin. H.; S. 
Len Wane, B.A. St. John’s; R. Towers, B.A. 
St. John’s. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—E. Green, m.a. Univ.; J. Hall, 
M.A. Brasen.; R. Hill, p.a. Worc.; A. Oakley, 
M.A. New Inn H.; J. Smith, Magd. H. 

Of Cambridge. —8s. F. Montgomery, M.A. 

Corp. Chris. 
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Of Lampeter.—T. H. Jones, St. David's. 
Of Dublin.—J. W. Dickson, B.a. Trin. 


By the Lonp Bisuor or Exerer, at Exeter, 
on Sunday, June 11. 


DEACONS. 


Of Oxford.—A. A. Hunt, 8.a. Exet. 

Of Cambridge.—W. M. W. Call, B.A. St. 
John’s; E. M. S. Sandys, B.A. St. John’s; W. 
Sadler, B.a. Queen’s; J. Stewart, m.a. Caius. 


PRIESTS. 


Of Oxford.—G. Arden, m.a. Wadh.; R. _ 
den, 8.A. Wadh.; P. F. Britton, s.a. Exet.; 
E. Hoskin, B.a. Exet.; J. L. Harding, 3. ns 
New Inn H.; W.T. A. Radford, B.a. Exet. ; 
H. 8. Templer, s.c.L. New Inn H.; G. Wooll- 
combe, B.A. Ch. Ch. 

Of Cambrid _- Brown, B.A. Jesus; J. V. 
Vivian, B.A. 


By the Lorp Bisnor or Ety, in St. George's 
Church, Hanover-square, on Sunday, June 18. 


DEACONS. 

Of Oxford.—D. Akenhead, B.A. Univ. (J. d. 
Bp. of Durham); Hon. C. F. Cranstoun, B.a. 
Jesus, F. Leigh, 8.4. Magd. H. (i. d. Bp. of 
Lichfield). 

Of Cambridge.—J. H. Bullivant, 8.a.Queen’s, 
H. Claydon, B.a. Caius, G. J. Garton, B.A. 
Cath. H. (/. d. Bp. of Lichfield); J. Gibson, m.a. 
Fellow of Jesus; C. Macgregor, B.a. Cath. H. 
(J. d. Bp. of Lichfield); J. Power, B.A. Fellow 
of Pem.; C. A. Swainson, B.A. Fellow of Christ’s 
G. M. Sykes, M.A. Fellow of Downing; R. 
Watt, m.a. Fellow of Trin.; H. G. Williams, 
M.A. Emm. 

Of Lampeter.—D. Evans, St. David's, (J. d. 
Bp. of Llandaff). 

Literate.—W. W. Griffith, (/. d. Bp. of Lilan- 

aff). 


PRIESTS. 


Of Cambridge.—F. France, M.A. Fellow of 
St. John’s; W. Keane, m a. Emm.; W. Pattin- 
son, B.A., A. Pyne, B.A. St. Peter's. 


By the Lonp BisHor or DERRY AND RAPHOE, 
at Raphoe, on Sunday, June 11. 
DEACONS. 

H. C. Minchin, 8.4. diocese of Killaloe; 
— Welsh, B.. diocese of Raphoe. 
PRIESTS. 


— Scriven, B.a., Hon. A. Stewart, B.a. dio- 
cese of Derry. 


By the Lonp Bisnor or Down anv Connor, 
at Hillsborough, on Sunday, June 11. 
DEACON, 

G. C. Smith, B.a. diocese ef Connor. 

PRIESTS. 

H. W. Dancer, B.A., J. Finlay, B.A. diocese of 
Down; F. Gordon, M.A. diocese of Dromore ; 
J. N. Griffin, B.a., J. A. Kerr, B.4. diocese of 
Connor; P. Moore, diocese of Armagh (/. d. 
Abp. of Armagh); A. Sherwin, B.A. diocese of 
Dromore; J. Woodroffe, B.A. diocese of Connor. 


By the Lonp Bisnor or K1ipark, at Carragh, 
on Sunday, June 11. 
DEACON. 
Of Dublin.—W. P. Walsh, B.A. Trin. (/. d. 
Abp. of Dublin.) 
‘ PRIEST. 
Of Dublin.—T. Olpherts, B.A. Trin. 
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Holy Trinity, Gai s- 
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Hunter, W......+0++ —s Oxford .......+. 
est Horndon and 
Johnstone, R. A.. { Ingrave, R 
Jones, W. P. ...... St.Thomas, Preston,P.c. 
Langworthy, J. ... Backwell, Somerset, v. 
Marsden, T. ...... Llanfrothen, x. 
Marsh, Dr. ....++00 ——- P. Si 
ewton Purcell, w. 
Meade, J......s0000 { Shelsworth, R. 
Nunns, T... . St. Paul’s, Leeds, P. Cu. 
Orton, F.... .- Altrincham, P.c.. 
Owen, O. F...c0000 — Audley, Pein ooo 
aton, R. w. Blas- 
Peake, T. C...ecoee ton St. Michael ..... 
Pedlar, G. H....... Holy Trinity, Exeter, nr. 
Rawlings, W. . Thenford, R.... 
Roberts, D. . Llangedwin, P.c. 
Smith, O. .......... Leadenham, R. 
Spencer, ,. 


Wilton, P.c.... 
Sproule, J. W...... 
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Upwood, T. T... +» Terringto 
Victor, Huvsene, {St James’ Emsworth 
Westoby, W. A. 8. Farthingstone, R. 
Wharton, J.C. ... Gilling, V. ......sseesses 
Wilkinson, W. A.. Elskar, P.C. ......0s00s000+ 


St. Sepulchre, v. 
Wood, Becocceseeoee » { London. ....seeseeeees ae 


Heming, H... 
Hensley, C. ....s++0 


eeeeeee 
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Oxford ... 


” Worcester .. 
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Marquis of Bath .. 
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oe eeeeee 


. Ripon........ Vicar of Leeds......+++0 
Chester...... Rev. W. H. G. Mann... 
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Pet. Rev.C. 3. Bewicke, and 

sereeeeeee) Rev.G.O.Fenwicke, alt. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 


ice-Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics in Liver- 
pool Collegiate Institution. 
ead Master of Ipswich 
Grammar School. 

Head Master to Collegiate 
Gram. School, Southwell. 
ead Master of Free Gram. 
School, Audlem. 


Booth, anna 


Fenwick, oe 


Fletcher, W..... 
Goodchild, W. e.{# 


Harrison, B. ...... Six-Preacher of Cant. Cath. 

Harvey, T........... Resident Chap. at Antwerp. 

Jebne. © 4 {Head Master of Helston 
ve oe on Grammar School. 

Penny, E. ......... Six-Preacher of Cant. Cath. 

Weideman, C. Prin. of Huddersfield Com- 
S. .ecceeeeeeeet mercial School. 

Dom. Chaplain to King of 


Wilkinson, C. af Temorest 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Beresford, G., at Aylestone. 

Brocklebank, J., Rector of Feversham. 

Brown, J. R., Vicar of Prestbury. 

Clarke, E. W. 

Compton, W., A.m., Incumbent of Carham-on- 
Tweed, and late Rec. of St. Olave’s, Exeter. 

Davies, J., of Gloucester. 

Dent, W., Incumbent of Sowerby. 

Frampton, T., late of Charlton. 


Hancock, W., B.D., at Kilburn. 

Hartley, J., Chaplain at Nice. 

Layng, W. W., Vicar of Harrowden. 

Roberts, J. R., B.p., Rector of Rotherfield 
Grey’s, Oxfordshire. 

Salusbury, J. T., Rec. of St. Mary, Aldermanb. 

Sanderson, S., m.a., of Pem. Coll., Oxford. 

Smith, S., Rector of Ham. 

Thomas, A., of Leominster. 


ADDITIONAL COLONIAL BISHOPRICS. 


Second Report.—“ We, the undersigned 
Archbishops and Bishops, forming the 
Committee appointed to act in concert 
with Her Majesty’s Government, for the 
erection and endowment of Additional 
Bishoprics in the colonies and dependen- 
cies of Great Britain, adopt this means of 
making publicly known the success with 
which it has pleased Almighty God to 
bless our undertaking hitherto, and the 
further objects which, in reliance on the 
same Divine aid, we hope to accomplish. 

“Two of the Bishops consecrated for 
Sees newly founded, have now been for 
some time in their respective spheres of 
labour. 

“1. The Bishop of New Zealand has, 
in a journey of six months by sea and 
land, completed the first visitation of his 
extensive diocese; and reports favour- 
ably of the progress of religion in those 
settlements. 

“2. The Bishop of Gibraltar, having 
resided some weeks at the Metropolis of 
his See, and for a considerably longer 
period at Malta, and having nominated 
an Archdeacon for the general super- 
intendence of Ecclesiastical affairs in 
each of those places, is now engaged in 
visiting the several cities in which Eng- 
lish congregations have been gathered 
together in the islands, and on the coasts, 
of the Mediterranean. Already he has 
exercised the functions of his office at 
Athens, Smyrna, and Constantinople, 
where, though there are considerable 
congregations in communion with our 
Church, no Anglican Bishop had ever 
before been seen. 

“3. The Bishop of Tasmania, who 
sailed for his diocese at the end of Feb- 
ruary last, undertook to remain for afew 
days at the Cape of Good Hope, in order 
to administer the rite of confirmation, so 
long intermitted, in a colony which ur- 
gently requires the care of a resident 
bishop. 

“Thus, within en map re | a short 
period, and, it may added, by the 


efforts and offerings of comparatively few, 
three new Bishoprics have been erected, 
and the ordinances of the Church in 
their full integrity communicated to 
many thousands of her widely-scattered 
children, 

“But demands equal to any which 
have been met remain still unsatisfied. 

“1. The important colony of New 
Brunswick, equal in extent to one half of 
England, and rapidly increasing in popu- 
lation, has been too Jong without a resi- 
dent Chief Pastor. The time, however, 
seems at length to have arrived for the 
supply of a deficiency so generally felt 
and acknowledged ; and as a proof of the 
interest excited in New Brunswick, by 
the proposal of forming that Province 
into a separate Bishopric, it may be stated 
that the Governor, Sir William Cole- 
brooke, has officially expressed his opinion 
in favour of such a measure, while the 
Chief Justice, the Solicitor-General, and 
other leading persons in the colony, are 
exerting themselves to raise a fund to- 
wards the endowment. 

“The Special Committee, to whom was 
entrusted the duty of soliciting subscrip- 
tions on the same behalf in this country, 
have estimated the necessary income at 
1200/.; but though we are far from re- 
garding such a provision as too great, we 
shall be prepared to recommend to Her 
Majesty’s Government the appointment 
of a Bishop, as soon asa clear revenue of 
1000/. a-year has been permanently se- 
cured. 

“ A capital sum, therefore, of 30,0002. 
will be required. The contributions, 
which had only commenced in New 
Brunswick, amounted, at the date of our 
last despatches, to 2,150/., but a much 
larger sum was expected; and the Bishop 
of Nova Scotia had addressed a pastoral 
letter ‘ to the clergy and lay members of 
the Church,’ recommending a collection 
in aid of the endowment fund, in every 
parish and mission of his Diocese. 

“ Having taken these matters into our 
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serious consideration, and looking to the 
yreat urgency and importance of the case, 
we have determined to appropriate a 
large portion of 4he fund remaining at 
our disposal, namely, the sum of 20,0007. 
towards the endowment of a Bishopric in 
New Brunswick. Assuming that 5000/. 
will be collected within the Province, it 
will only remain for the Church at home 
to raise an equal sum, in order to com- 
plete this most desirable work. And we 
cannot refrain from expressing an ardent 
hope that the public at large, and especi- 
ally those connected by trade or property 
with New Brunswick, will make a new 
effort to provide the required amount. 

“2, Attention was directed, in our 
first report, to the want of a Bishop in 
the rapidly-growing settlement of South 
Australia; and the offer of land which 
has been made by a zealous proprietor of 
that colony renders it especially desirable 
that no unnecessary delay should occur 
in completing the organization of that 
infant Church. 

“3, The Bishop of Australia, though 
lately relieved from the care of New 
Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land, is still 
charged with the administration of a 
diocese vastly too large for his effectual 
superintendence; and he, therefore, in a 
recent communication, pleads earnestly 
for the erection of a distinct Bishopric in 
the thriving settlement of Port Phillip. 

**4. In like manner, and with obvious 
reason, the Bishop of Calcutta has re- 
commended the subdivision of his own 
enormous diocese, by the erection of a 
1 gee for the Northern Provinces of 

ndia. 
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“ These claims are all strong and un- 
deniable; and, in commending them to 
the Christian liberality, not yet, we trust, 
exhausted, of the mother Church, we 
must not omit to put again prominently 
forward the not less pressing, and cer- 
tainly more ancient claims, of the Cape 
of Good Hope and of Ceylon. 

“ We propose, then, first of all, to re- 
commend to Her Majesty’s Government, 
as soon as the adequate endowment has 
been secured, the erection of a separate 
Bishopric for the Province of New 
Brunswick. 

We shall afterwards direct our atten- 
tion to the important Colonial Settle- 
ments above mentioned, in the order 
suggested by the joint considerations of 
their intrinsic claims, the offers of assist- 
ance, and the probability of success, 

“ We must not conclude this statement 
of our proceedings and plans without ex- 
pressing our thankfulness to Almighty 
God for the success which He has been 
graciously pleased thus far to vouchsafe 
to this first systematic endeavour to im- 
part the full blessings of our Church to the 
colonies of this great empire, and beseech- 
ing Him to dispose the hearts of His 
people to carry on to its full completion 
a work undertaken for the furtherance of 
His glory, in the extension of the king- 
dom of His ever Blessed Son. 


C. Winton. 
E. DuneLm. 
J. Lincoun. 
G. RocHeEster. 


W. Cantuar. 

E. Egor. 

Joun G. ARMAGH. 
Ro. Dusuin. 

C. J. Lonpon, 


Bisnorric oF New BruNnswick.— 
The Committee appointed to promote 
the endowment of a Bishopric in the 
Province of New Brunswick, earnestly 
request attention to the following extracts 
from the Second Report of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, under whose autho- 
rity they are acting :— 

“ The important colony of New Bruns- 
wick, equal in extent to one half of Eng- 
Jand, and rapidly increasing in popula- 
tion, has been too long without a resident 
Chief Pastor. The time, however, seems 
at length to have arrived for the supply of 
a deficiency so generally felt and acknow- 
ledged ; and as a proof of the interest 
excited in New Brunswick, by the pro- 
posal of forming that Province into a 
separate Bishopric, it may be stated that 
the Governor, Sir William Colebrooke, 


has officially expressed his opinion in 
favour of such a measure, while the 
Chief Justice, the Solicitor-General, and 
other leading persons in the Colony, are 
exerting themselves to raise a fund to- 
wards the endowment. 

“The Special Committee, to whom was 
entrusted the duty of soliciting subscrip- 
tions on the same behalf in this country, 
have estimated the necessary income at 
1200/.; but though we are far from re- 
garding such a provision as too great, 
we shall be prepared to recommend to 
Her Majesty’s Government the appoint- 
ment of a Bishop, as soon as a clear 
revenue of 1000/. a-year has been per- 
manently secured. 

“A capital sum, therefore, of 30,0000. 
will be required. The contributions, 
which had only commenced in New 
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Brunswick, amounted, at the date of our 
last despatches, to 2160/., but a much 
larger sum was expected; and the Bishop 
of Nova Scotia had addressed a pastoral 
letter ‘to the Clergy and Lay Members 
of the Church,’ recommending a collec- 
tion in aid of the endowment fund, in 
every parish and mission of his diocese. 

“‘ Having taken these matters into our 
serious consideration, and looking to the 
great urgency and importance of the case, 
we have determined to appropriate a 
large portion of the fund remaining at 
our disposal, namely, the sum of 20,0002. 
towards the endowment of a Bishopric in 
New Brunswick. Assuming that 5000/. 
will be collected within the Province, it 
will only remain for the Church at home 
to raise an. equal sum, in order to com- 
plete this most desirable work. And we 
cannot refrain from expressing an ardent 
hope that the public at large, and especi- 
ally those connected by trade or property 
with New Brunswick, will make a new 
effort to provide the required amount.’’ 

After noticing the wants of other 
Colonies, the Report of the Archbishops 
and Bishops proceeds as follows :— 

“We propose, first of all, to recom- 
mend to Her Majesty’s Government, as 
soon as the adequate endowment has been 
secured, the erection of a separate 
Bishoprie for the Province of New 
Brunswick.” 

The foregoing extracts abundantly 
testify the great importance which the 
Heads of the Church attach to the erec- 
tion of a Bishopric in New Brunswick. 
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Nothing is now wanting for the accom- 
plishment of this excellent design, but 
the comparatively small sum requisite to 
complete the moderate endowment which 
the Bishops consider nécessary. 

The object proposed, and now almost 
within reach, is the planting of another 
branch of the Church of England among 
a population of British origin, which is 
every year increasing by the influx of 
emigrants from the mother country. 

That thecolonists themselves anxiously 
desire to have a Chief Pastor of the 
Church resident among them, is evident 
from the contributions which they have 
supplied from their own very limited 
means for the due support of the Bishop- 
ric. It would be sad to think that these 
should prove unavailing for want of a 
brotherly cooperation at home. 

The Committee, therefore, confidently 
appeal to all who feel an interest in the 
welfare of the Colonies, and especially 
to every true-hearted member of the 
Church, for such liberal assistance as may 
at once remove the only existing obstacle 
to the appointment of a Bishop of New 
Brunswick. 

Cuarves Lesiie Courtenay. 
J. T. CoLeripGe. 

Joun LonsDALE. 

W. P. Woop. 

Joun ArtHuR Moore. 
Harry CHESTER. 

StarrorD H. NortHcore. 
Henry TRITTON. 
ALEXANDER Hatt HALt. 

V. Knox Cuixp, Hon. Sec, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We have seen an interesting appeal in 
behalf of the Mohawk Indians, ina letter 
from a Clergyman, Mr. Saltern Givins, 
accompanied with testimonials, and a 
sketch of the history of the mission. 
Mr. Givins, and his clerical friends in 
England, belong to a theological party 
with which we have few sympathies; it 
is, therefore, with the greater satisfac- 
tion that we record our full concurrence 
with the object for which he and they 
are interested. The Mohawks are, it 
is well known, the noblest of the aborigi- 
nalraces, and their sacrifices to the 
English interest have been of no ordinary 
character. By-the-bye, we are nota little 
surprised that this appeal should be 
needful, especially in the quarter from 
which it proceeds, for, if our memory 
serves us, the conversion of this very 
nation was the first-fruits of the labours 


of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, more than a century since ; from 
which we always drew an argument 
in favour of the constitution of that 
Society as a missionary body, which is 
generally denied by the advocates of the 
Salisbury Square Society. It is impos- 
sible, we presume, that the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel have 
deserted their eldest child! Of the excel- 
lent sense and feeling of the Mohawks, 
and also as a favourable indication of 
Mr. Givins’ love which could appreciate 
it, the two following extracts are a suffi- 
cient guarantee :— 

“Qn one occasion, expostulating with 
an aged Indian on the want of industry 
among his people, he shrewdly remarked, 
‘Why, Minister, you are very unreason- 
able. When God made the world, He 
made a great many kinds of animals, but 
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he taught them all different ways of 
getting a living. He taught the fox to 
range through the woods and live upon 
what he could catch. The beaver He 
taught to live beside the water; He 
showed him how to dam the river and 
to build a house, and to lay by a stock of 
provisions for winter. So He also did 
with different kinds of men. Now you 
cannot teach the fox to live like the 
beaver, nor can you make the Indian 
work and live like the white man. 
I have a farm, and could live by it; 
but when the season comes for game or 
fish, ZI ‘must have some, and I am 
tempted to go and look for it, even to the 
neglect of sowing and gathering my 
crops.’ ” 

“The following anecdote, recorded in 
American history, is not less a correct 
than affecting statement of the case of 
the Indian population of this continent: 
—In the year 1789, the American Gene- 
ral Knox gave an entertainment at New 
York to a number of Indian chiefs, 
sachems, and warriors. Before dinner, 
several of these walked from the apart- 
ment where they were assembled to the 
balcony in front of the house, from which 
there was a commanding view of the city 
and its harbour, of the East and North 
Rivers, and the island upon which New 
York now stands. On returning into 
the room, the Indians seemed dejected, 
their principal chief more so than the 
rest. This was observed by General Knox, 
who kindly asked if any thing had hap- 
pened to distress him ; ‘Brother,’ replied 
the chief, ‘I will tell you. I have been 
looking at your beautiful city, the great 
water, and your fine country, and I see 
how happy you all are. —But then I could 
not help thinking that this fine country, 
this great water were once ours. Our 
ancestors lived here: they enjoyed it as 
their own in peace; it was the gift of the 
Great Spirit to them and to their children. 
At length the white people came in a 
great canoe. They asked only to let 
them tie it to a tree, that the waters 
might not carry it away. They then 
said that some of their people were sick, 
and they asked permission to land them 
and put them under the shade of the 
trees, The ice afterwards came, and they 
could not get away. They then begged 
a piece of ground to build wigwams for 
the winter; this we granted. They then 
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asked for some corn to keep them from 
starving; we furnished it to them, and 
they promised to depart when the ice 
was gone. We told them they must now 
depart ; but they pointed to their big 
guns round their wigwams, and said they 
would stay, and we could not make them 
go away. Afterwards more came. They 
brought with them intoxicating and 
destructive liquors, of which the Indians 
became very fond. They persuaded us to 
sell them some land, and finally they 
drove us back from time to time into the 
wilderness. They have destroyed the 
game, our people have ted away, 
and now we live miserable and wretched, 
while the white people are enjoying our 
rich and beautiful country. It is this 
brother, that makes me sorry.’”’ 

Great, indeed, is the debt which we 
owe to this noble race: here, as elsewhere, 
our fathers have sown the wind, and we 
are reaping the whirlwind. Messrs. Her- 
ries are the Bankers who have undertaken 
to receive subscriptions. 





“ DRuMMONDISM, or ANYTHINGARIAN- 
1sM.—The Rev. D. T. K. Drummond, 
who lately seceded from the Church of 
Christ in Scotland, is almost every day 
manifesting his utter want of principle 
and stability. The other day he gave 
£10 to promote the interests of the 
secession from the Presbyterian sect 
established by law in Scotland, and to- 
day we see it announced that he is to be 
present and take part in some proceed- 
ings connected with the Wesleyan reli- 
gion in Edinburgh, What this unhappy 
man believes, or whether anything at all 
or not, it is as difficult for us as it is for 
himself to say.” —Church Intelligencer. 

“ Romsey.—It is gratifying to observe 
that the liberality displayed by the Vicar, 
the Hon.fand Rev. Gerard T. Noel, in the 
alterations recently made for general con- 
venience and improved effect in the Abbey 
Church, is appreciated by his parishioners, 
and that, desirous to acknowledge their 
Vicar’s interest in the noble pile which 
gives celebrity to the town, it is purposed 
to present to the church, as a thank- 
offering to the minister, two very hand- 
some altar chairs and copes for the ser- 
vice. A nearly sufficient amount has 
already been obtained for the purpose.” — 
Hants Advertizer. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We find that we have slightly misrepresented the Rev. Mr. Napper, on the subject of the com- 
parative superiority of English to Greek in regard to the terms Regeneration and New Birth. 
Though there is no such distinction of names in Greek, Mr. Napper had argued that there are 
traces in the New Testament of a distinction between the things. 





